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PREFACE 



Does knowledge of rural social science contribute to the effectiveness of 
a change agent’s leadership in the rural community? That question haunts 
every teacher whose faith is that his academic program makes the practioner’s 
efforts to improve rural community life at once more efficient and effective. 
Is that faith justified by fruits? Specifically does a rural pastor who possesses 
social science knowledge do measureably better work in his church and 
community than one who has no formal knowledge? This question motivates 
the research herein reported. 

Such a study cannot be carried on without many helpers. Garrett 
Theological Seminary provided the sabbatical leave during which the field 
work was done. President Orville H. McKay assisted in soliciting funds for 
the project. The actual funds were provided by generous gifts from Dr. Horace 
Mallinson, Otisville, Michigan; The Committee on Rural Economic and Social 
Trends of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.; The 
Department of Research and Survey and The Department of Town and 
Country of the Board of Missions of The Methodist Church; The Interagency 
Committee on Research of The Methodist Church; and Ideas Unlimited. In 
addition the punching of the data on cards was done by the Department of 
Research, Records and Statistics of the Council on World Service and Finance 
of The Methodist Church through the courtesy of its Director, Dr. Alan K. 
Waltz. The facilities of the Vogelback Computing Center at Northwestern 
University were used to process the data. 

Early consultation with Dr. Joseph Ackerman of The Farm Foundation 
and subsequent use of the Farm Foundation library helped to give the research 
focus. On two occasions the Technical Consultants of the Board of Missions 
of The Methodist Church criticized the research design and instruments and 
evaluated results. Mrs. Janet Black, Mrs. Barbara Cobb and Mrs. Beverly 
Milner, wives of the junior authors volunteered much time to such routine but 
essential chores as packing and stamping the mailings. 

Throughout the report reference is made to the hundreds of informants 
who by letter or in person gave their time and expertise to the research. Among 
those who were unusually helpful were: 

The Reverend Harry Summers 

New Mexico Council of Churches, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
The Reverend Douglas Wofford 

Wesley Foundation, New Mexico State University, Las Cruces, 

New Mexico 
Dr. C. R. McBride 

Central Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Kansas 
Dr. Harold Kaufman 

Mississippi State University, State College, Mississippi 
Dr. Ralph Williamson 

Interdenominational Theological Center, Atlanta, Georgia 



Dr. Wilson Nesbitt 

Duke Divinity School, Durham, North Carolina 
The Reverend Robert Frerichs 

Rural Church Center, Green Lake, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Melerson Guy Dunham 

Alcorn A & M College, Lorman, Mississippi 
Dr. Howard M. Sauer 

South Dakota State University, Brookings, South Dakota 
Dr. Robert Skrabanek 

Texas A & M University, College Station, Texas 
Dr. Marvin T. Judy 



Ferkms School of Theology, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas J> 



The Reverend Harold M. Bailey 

Board of Home Missions, United Church of Canada 
Ontario, Canada 

Dr. Dorris W. Rivers 



, Toronto, 



United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 



All five members of the research team participated in all aspects of the 
study. The development of the questionnaires, drawing the sample of pastors 
and oversight of mailing and coding was managed by Mr. Black. The historical 
materials in general and in Chapter II particularly were developed by Mr 
Cobb. Mr. Milner supervised all computer operations, adapting standard 
programs and developing special programs as necessary. Miss Betler assisted 
wit editing and coding in addition to being responsible for the typing of the 
report and tables. v 6 



The senior author is responsible for the project design, the field work, 
and writing the final report. Without the assistance of the colleagues mentioned 
above his work could not have been completed. He expresses his deep 
appreciation to them severally and to his wife Dr. Frances Smith, who 
participated m the early field work and then maintained the home enterprise 
while her husband completed the visitations. It is to be hoped that with so 
much time and effort invested the conclusions will lead to measureably better 
churches and communities in town and country. 

January 1, 1969 



Rockwell C. Smith 



CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM 



This study explores the relationship of rural social science to theological 
e ucation. Its thesis is that ability to think in social science terms on the part 
of a pastor working in a town and country community is positively related to a 
productive ministry in terms of both the local church and the town-country 
community in which that church functions. The theological seminary is an 
important, though not the exclusive, means of sharing the insights and methods 
of social science with the pastor during his days of professional preparation. 

Some indication of the relative importance of the town and country 
church is due the general reader who may have been impressed by the current 
popular emphasis on urbanization. The term “rural” is not to be understood 
as a synonym for “farm”. Much misunderstanding has arisen from the 
identification of these terms. A radical decline in the farm population has 
occurred since the end of World War II and the conclusion is erroneously 
drawn that the rural population has declined. 



TABLE I. UNITED STATES POPULATION 





1950 




1960 






Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Total U. S. Population 
Total Urban Population 
Urban (2500-9999) 

Other Urban 
Total Rural Population 
Rural Farm 
Rural Nonfarm 
Town and Country Population 


150,697,361 

96,467,686 

11,850,522 

84,617,164 

54,229,675 

23,048,350 

31,181,323 

66,080,197 


100.0 

64.0 
7.9 

56.1 
36.0 
15.3 
20.7 
43.9 


179,325,671 

125,283,783 

13,247,424 

112,036,359 

54,041,888 

13,444,898 

40,596,990 

67,289,312 


100.0 

69.9 

7.4 

62.5 
30.1 

7.5 

22.6 
37.5 



1950 — Table 34, U.S. Census of Population, Vol II, 

Charts of Population, Part I, U.S. Summary. 

1960— Table 65, U.S. Census of Population, Vol. I, 

Charts of Population, Part I, U.S. Summary. 

The relevant data are given in Table I. The rural farm population 
declined from twenty-three million to thirteen millior between 1950 and 1960 
or 41.7%. But the rural nonfarm population increased from thirty-one million 
to forty and a half million or 30.2%, a larger rate of increase than either the 
total population (19.0%) or the urban population (29.9%). Thus the rural 
nonfarm population was the most rapidly growing section of our total popula- 
tion between 1950 and 1960 and there is no reason to believe that the situation 
has changed in the post-censal years. The total rural population, in spite of 
the dramatic farm losses, lost only .4% between 1950 and 1960. The town 
and country population, to use the church figure of persons living in communi- 
ties of less than ten thousand, actually increased by 1.8% between 1950 and 
1960. If we are talking about the rural population in the narrow Census 
definition we are discussing a base of fifty-four million people; if we use the 
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MEMBERS OF METHODIST CHURCH 1965 BY SIZE OF CHURCH AND SIZE OF CO] 






town a nd country base, we are talking about sixty-seven million people. Such 

a 0 y population is not to be regarded as insignificant or undeserving of 
our most critical attention. 

How are Methodist churches located with respect to town and country 
population? Table II supplies the answer. The data for 1963, the latest 
available, indicate that 70.7% of our churches and 34.1% of our members 
are located in rural areas; an additional 9.9% of our churches and 17.7% 
of the members are in towns between 2500 and 9999 inhabitants. Thus eighty 
percent of our churches and fifty-one percent of our members are in town 
and country areas. The Methodist Church is a town and country church. The 
union of Methodists with the Evangelical United Brethren in the United 
Methodist Church increases the town and country percentages. Ministers who 
are to serve in the Methodist itineracy must be prepared to spend a substantial 
part of their occupational careers in town and country appointments. 



TABLE m. 

FIRST APPOINTMENT OF GARRETT B.D. GRADUATES 
IN CLASSES OF 1965, 1966, 1967 





Number 


Percentage 


Graduates 1965, 1966, 1967 
Entered Pastorate (Size of community) 
Less than 2500 
2500-9999 
10,000+ 

Did not enter Pastorate 


215 

179 

95 

22 

62 

36 


100.00 

83.3 

44.2 

10.2 
28.9 
16.7 



Table III gives the data on the first appointment of the B.D. graduates 
of the last three years (1965, 1966, 1967) at Garrett. Eighty-three percent 
of them enter the pastorate while the remainder go on for further graduate 
work, enter the chaplaincy, become foreign missionaries, or enter a non- 
ministerial career. 54.4% go to town and country appointments while 28.9% 
receive urban appointments. The majority of current Garrett graduates begin 
their pastoral labors in town and country. 

Thus far we have pointed out the importance of town and country people 
as a segment of the nation, their importance in the membership of the United 
Methodist Church and their importance as providing the setting in which a 
majority of v/arrett graduates begin their ministry. These three facts make 
imperative ; study of the role of rural social science in theological education. 
Two additional considerations add their weight to our purpose: the call for 
relevance on the part of the church and the fact that numerous young 
ministers are leaving the ministry. 

It is fashionable to say that the church is simply not relevant to the life 
of contemporary man. A certain splendid irrelevance is the mark of an 
effective church, of course. If religion is to serve any ultimate purpose we 
judge our lives and cultures by the standards of the faith not the faith by the 
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standards of the culture. But to say that the church is irrelevant may simply 
mean that it is failing to be heard by, or to communicate with the average 
citizen of our day; or it may mean that what the church does in fact com- 
municate to the average man is neither helpful to him at the point of his need 
nor representative of what is the essential and central message of faith. 

Irrelevance in either of the latter two senses is indeed tragic both for man and 
for the church. 

To help the pastor communicate with his people the seminary can seek 
to make the pastor aware of the situations in which modern men are Christian. 

ura social science analyzes that situation for town and country people. The 
pastor who has studied the town and country community in a rural socio- 
logical perspective will be aware of trends, structures and processes at work 
and the means of controlling and directing them. His understanding of this 
decision-making process will not be narrowly psychological or moral but will 
involve comprehension of the attitudes and behavior of persons in the context 
of social expectations and meanings. He will sense that his church members 
react to a particular program suggestion in terms of a whole complex of 
factors, practical and symbolic, beyond the single church activity. 

With this realistic appraisal of the decision-making process the pastor 
will be able to frame his suggestions and develop his program in terms that 
will enlist the support of his people. They will be able to see what he is 
trying to do in terms which make sense to them and to accept or reject particu- 
lar programs on realistic assessment. Slowly but certainly they will sense 
the ultimate relevance of religion because they will feel it taking hold of the 

life they are currently living. Social science understanding and method make 
this possible. 

Our second consideration is the fact that many young ministers give up 
the mmistry after a short pastoral experience. In one denomination recently 
m a western state in a single year nineteen young men left the pastorate 
most of them leaving the ministry as well. National journals have published 
a number of apologia on the general theme, “Why I Left the Ministry ” Most 
such apologia indicate the sense of aloneness on the part of the young 
minister, his feeling that the people whom he had been called to lead actually 
reject him and his leadership. The majority of young men begin their ministry 
m town and country areas; lack of preparation to understand the social 
pattern and interaction of the people whom they serve there may produce such 

frustration and sense of impotence that the pastor leaves the ministry a loss 

to the total church, urban as well as town and country. 

If such reasoning is correct and if the majority of pastors begin their 
ministry in town and country, it is clear that whatever helps a young man to 
be effective in his ministry there will safeguard his entire ministry. In a 
real sense the future of a great majority of ministers lies in the hands of 
town and country people. Special preparation to understand town and country 
settings and to serve country people in the context of their own expectations 



is the best preparation for a young man to serve anywhere in the church. Many 
young ren if they do not get such help will not serve anywhere in the church 
very long. 

Enough has been said to point out the importance of our concern. Does 
the teaching of rural social science in the seminary do in fact what we may 
argue a priori it will do? Do rural pastors with social science knowledge 
lead effectively in their churches and relate those churches significantly to the 
communities of which they are a part? 



CHAPTER II 

FROM TEAM HAUL TO NON-METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY 

On August 10, 1908, President Theodore Roosevelt appointed a 
Con.mission on Country Life. In the introduction to the Commission’s report 
published in 1911, President Roosevelt said: 

The work and the life of the farm are closely bound together, and 
the institutions of the country react on that life and on one another 
more intimately than they do in the city. This gives the rural church 
a postion of peculiar difficulty and one of unequalled opportunity. 

The time has arrived when the church must take a larger leadership, 
both as an institution and through its pastors, in the social reorgani- 
zation of rural life. 1 

The suggestion of interaction between rural society and the church is 
President Roosevelt’s reflection on three hundred years of history. Changes 
in rural life in America were constantly being met by adjustments and devel- 
opments in the churches of rural communities. In the pre-revolutionary 
colonial period American society was almost entirely agricultural with a heavy 
emphasis on subsistence agriculture even in the plantation south; most colonies 
had an established church reflecting the European piety from which the settlers 
had come; there was an educated ministry whose theological training was 
classical in the European sense. The early national period prior to the 
Civil War saw the expansion of the frontier to the west; society was still 
dominantly based on subsistence agriculture, but commercialization was 
beginning; the established churches were in no position to serve the frontier, 
sectarian churches prospered and a new ministry evolved: among the Baptists 
it was a farmer-ministry, among the Methodists a traveling ministry, but in 
both cases a ministry largely untrained in any academic sense. In the post-Civil 
War period the agricultural frontier was pushed rapidly westward into lands 
which were not suited to subsistence agriculture, but to extreme specialization; 
industrialization and urbanization provided a ready market for agricultural 
products thus encouraging commercialization along with specialization; in 
commercialized agriculture there went a measure of mechanization, but the 
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armer still depended almost entirely on organic power, chiefly horses, for 
ns motor power; denominational forces consolidated their holdings built 
churches and established ministries largely in terms of the team haul; the 
several denominations began to establish theological seminaries for formal 
ministerial training and a theologically trained ministry gradually developed- 
this was also the period in which agriculturalists became self-conscious with 

the rise of the Grange, the Farmers Alliance, the Society of Equity and the 
Farmers’ Union. n 

Thus to summarize three hundred years of history is manifestly to do less 
than justice to the richness and diversity of American rural life prior to 1908. 
But it does remind us that President Roosevelt and the Country Life Commis- 
sion spoke oul of prior history. We begin a more detailed consideration with 
I9US only because rural social science scarely existed, prior to that date The 
meaning of much that transpired since 1908 however lies in what began long 
before that date. To mention only one example: how can we possibly under- 
stand the dispersed farm homestead type of settlement so characteristic of 
American rural life as contrasted with Europe or Asia unless we recognize the 

formative influence of the frontier, free land, the Pre-emption Acts and the 
Homestead Act? 

The Country Life Commission listed several problems of the rural 
church: lack of resident pastors; relation of pastors of different denominations- 
very few services; little personal visitation; part time Sunday Schools; few 
young people’s groups; limited social activity; restricted social influence; 
plurality of churches of different denominations; low salaries; etc. Moreover 
emphasis was placed upon the rural pastor as a community leader, one who 
knew the rural problems, had sympathy with rural ideals and aspirations and 
loved the country. The rural pastor needed special training for this work. 
Ministerial colleges and theological seminaries should unite with agricultural 
colleges m the preparation of the country clergyman.” 2 

In a real sense the investigations and report of the Country Life Commis- 
sion were rural social science. The report, published in 1911, led, as Brunner 
points out, to the choice of “Rural Life” as the topic for the American 
Sociological Society’s annual meeting in 1912. 3 There a group of interested 
members began an informal conversation which grew into the rural socio- 
logical section of the Society and eventually (1938) into the autonomous 
Rural Sociological Society. At least three of the twelve who constituted that 
first group were ministers, one of them was a theological school teacher, 
Professor Edwin Earp of Drew Seminary. 

An attempt to bring whatever rural social science insights were currently 
available to pastors in town and country areas was already being made by two 
institutional complexes: the colleges of agriculture through their extension 
programs and the agencies of interdenominational cooperation. Activity 
among colleges of agriculture for the training of rural ministers is evidenced 
as early as 1910 in schools such as The Agricultural College at East Lansing, 
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Michigan; the State Agricultural College at Orono, Maine; the Massachusetts 
College of Agriculture at Amherst; and Cornell University at Ithaca, New 
York. 

In 1910, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America called 
Dr. George Frederick Wells to its staff to maintain a “bureau and clearing 
house of research, information, and promotion, touching the various church 
and country life interests.” 4 The Home Missions Council of North America, 
formed in 1908, entered the rural field in 1912 by organizing a Committee on 
Rural Fields, with Warren H. Wilson as chairman. This committee suggested 
studies of communities and the selection of proving grounds, and recom- 
mended “courses to farmers including moral and religious conditions of the 
country.” :) In 1914 the Y.M.C.A. conducted three schools for rural leadership. 

The early movements for ministerial education in rural social science were 
either nondenominational or interdenominational. A very important develop- 
ment was the tentative program for the better training of rural ministers created 
by the Massachusetts Federation of Churches in 1915. They set forth 
principles of preparation and a suggested course of study. For example: 

(1) the seminary curriculum should include: biblical literature-history and 
interpretation; the history of Christianity, especially in the modem period in 
America; research work, and reports on rural movements, and reports on 
biography; theology-biblical, historical and systematic; homiletics and pas- 
toral methods; general sociology and the specific problems of the rural church; 
psychology and pedogogy, and special study of the rural Sunday school; 

(2) potential rural ministers should, in schools other than seminaries, make a 
study of agriculture, including farm practice and management and the applica- 
tion of science to farm problems; agricultural economics, including cooperation 
and market distribution; farm business methods; and advanced rural sociology 
including rural education, art and literature, recreation, sanitation, and social 
organization. Such studies were to be pursued in summer schools, correspon- 
dence courses, or one or two years in an agricultural college. 6 

The committee also suggested that men already in the ministry should 
have an opportunity to supplement their previous training, and to receive 
occasional stimulus through: (1) summer schools, in session of two weeks or 
more; (2) addresses and conferences at church associations and conventions; 

(3) Rural Institutes, where speakers from seminaries, Y.M.C.A.’s, agricultural 
colleges, and other rural agencies may discuss their common interests and 
lay plans for cooperation; (4) correspondence courses, maintained by 
seminaries and agricultural colleges, helping the student keep in touch with the 
most recent investigations and conclusions; and (5) local groups, such as 
reading clubs, improvement societies, and other agencies of local betterment, 
to help unite progressive forces of the community. 7 

The Report of the Committee on the Training of the Rural Ministry by 
the Commission on Church and Country Life under the authority of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America in December, 1915 
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substantially agreed with the Committee of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches. Theological education must provide for thorough training of rural 
ministers in cultivating the powers of observation, reflection, concentration, 
and persistent intellectual toil. “In no case should he (the rural pastor) be 
thought to be inferior in social attainments or intellectual gifts and still be 
thought to be suited to a country parish because of this inferiority. Our 
country ministers and our country churches must be made to feel a self-respect 
that is not possible so long s.s they are regarded as not quite the equals of their 
city contempories.” 8 

The committee suggested, that to its general courses, seminaries might 
add elective courses in the country church as a community center, rural 
sociology, rural social organization, and rural social engineering, all with a 
view to informing the student in the social problems he would face in the 
parish, and the position he would have to take as a leader. Such a position 
would require training for leadership. This did not mean, said the committee, 
that the rural pastor ought to receive agricultural training in seminary, for it 
was unreasonable to expect seminaries to maintain an agricultural faculty. 
However, the seminaries should help the pastors to become sympathetic and 
interested in the work of the farm. 

The committee also suggested that seminaries help provide continuing 
education for alumni. Alumni should read continuously in rural matters, and 
seminaries ought to provide correspondence courses and summer school short 
courses with a fair division between fundamental subjects (i.e. biblical courses, 

church history) and specialized subjects such as rural economics or rural 
sociology. 9 

The denominational boards followed the agricultural colleges and inter- 
denominational agencies into the field. The Presbyterian church was the first 
to provide national leadership in the rural church movement, with the Presby- 
terian Department of Church and Country Life in 1910. During a seven year 
period, the department made surveys in 12 states, issued 18 reports of their 
work, and pointed out such facts as: the type of pastors who succeeded and 
failed, and the kind of parish program which was successful or unsuccessful. 
Dr. Warren H. Wilson, superintendent of the department, by 1920 was 
supervising demonstration parishes in 15 states. 10 

Departments of Rural Church Work began to spring up in other 
denominations. For example: Methodist Episcopal— 1917; Congregational- 
Christian— 1919; American Baptist— 1919; Evangelical and Reformed— 
1922; Roman Catholic— 1923; Protestant Episcopal— 1924; Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.— 1925; United Lutheran— 1926; Church of the Brethren 
—1927; Disciples of Christ— 1943; Southern Baptist— 1944; National Lu- 
theran Council— 1945; Evangelical United Brethren— i 947; Cumberland 
Presbyterian— 1950; United Presbyterian— 1950; National Baptist— 1953; 
and Church of God — 1956. 11 



Typical of these programs is that of the Methodists worked out by Dr. 
Paul L. Vogt, a lay executive concerned for the training of community-minded 
Methodist ministers. He found that theological seminaries were training men 
away from the country, instead of equipping them to become rural pastors. 
Thus, he began a series of in-service training schools, Ralph Felton being 
responsible for organizing and directing the summer schools. The purpose was 
to train a new generation of rural pastors. Among the early Methodist rural 
teachers were Edwin L. Earp, Mark A. Dawber, C. M. McConnell, and Aaron 
Rapking. As with the other denominational rural church departments the 
Methodist rural church department was to publish monthly bulletins dealing 
with church methods for rural pastors; to conduct in-service training schools; 
to conduct parish surveys; to prepare literature; and to represent the rural 
church in all of the denomination’s plans. 12 

The successful rural pastors, employed by Vogt, taught in a series of 
three week summer schools usually held at Methodist colleges and seminaries. 
The first of the schools was held at Drew Theological Seminary. The pastor- 
teachers extended their outreach by teaching rural church courses in forty or 
fifty Epworth League Summer Institutes, and in Camp Meeting Associations. 13 

Thus far we have dealt with social science training for the ministry with 
only marginal attention to the theological seminary, the institution specifically 
charged with such training. We have noted that counsel was addressed to 
the seminaries by interdenominational boards and aid was given them by 
denominational executives in providing special social science training for rural 
pastors. But we might have expected more from them of leadership in this 
significant movement. 

The truth is that such an expectation would have been both unfair and 
unrealistic. The evangelical denominations such as the Baptists and Methodists 
were by no means clear that they wished to have an educated mink-try in the 
early nineteen hundreds. Their seminaries were fighting not to provide 
specialized training for specialized ministries but some training for the general 
ministry. For example, only five of the twelve Methodist seminaries now 
active were in operation in 1908. Two others, Gammon Theological Seminary 
now a part of the Interdenominational Theological Center and Westminster 
Theological Seminary now Wesley Seminary, were in operation. All had 
significantly lower enrollments than is now the case and the annual conferences 
at that time did not require seminary training for conference membership. 

Following 1908 others were founded as follows: 

Candler School of Theology, 

Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia — 1914 

Perkins School of Theology, 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas — 1915 

The Divinity School, 

Duke University, Durham, North Carolina — 1926 
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Saint Paul School of Theology Methodist, 

Kansas City, Missouri— 1958 
Methodist Theological School, 

Delaware, Ohio — 1960 

Nonetheless the seminaries were aware of what was happening and gave 
place to rural social science presentations in one way or another in their 
offerings. We have already noted that Dr. Earp of Drew was among the group 
which founded the rural sociological section in the American Sociological 
Society. Brunner tells us that by 1925 two-fifths of American seminaries had 
at least a lectureship in the field of rural church. 1 ' 1 

The developments we have been sketching all took place within the 
second decade of the twentieth century. It is paradoxical that increased 
attention was focused on problems and difficulties of the rural community and 
rural church at a time when agriculture was in its economically most prosper- 
ous period since the Civil War. The years 1909-1914 because of the high 
level of agricultural prices have been used as the base years for determining 
parity prices until “new parity” concepts were developed in the fifties. And 
subsequent to 1914 the World War I years extended and amplified the 
prosperity already achieved. During these years the four fold foundation of 
rural social science for the ministry was established: the agricultural college, 
the interdenominational agency, the denominational department, and the 
theological seminary. 

It was fortunate indeed that this foundation had been established for the 
third and fourth decades of the century were to prove difficult ones for rural 
people. In 1920 an agricultural depression began which became general and 
worldwide after 1929. Falling prices for agricultural commodities made it 
impossible for the farmer to support the debt load he had assumed in the 
expansion of the war years. When the farmer defaulted upon his interest 
payments, the bank forclosed his mortgage. When lie failed to pay his taxes, 
the county took over his property as tax delinquent. But banks could not run 
farms nor could the county government for that matter and so began that 
round of deflation that eventually swept whole communities into economic 
collapse. In the end only a bank moratorium and radical intervention by the 
national government succeeded in halting the total social collapse. 

In the midst of that collapse stood the town and country church. Its 
properties decayed; it ministers were required to serve on salaries that became 
more and more meager as the depression deepened; its lay leadership was 
anxious and confused. As the cities became involved in the economic collapse, 
thousands of people returned to the farms and the small towns where housing 
and a subsistence at least were available to them, their need further burdening 
already over-taxed rural institutions. And rural population was further 
increased by the damming up of the flow of youth which characteristically had 
moved rrom the farms to the cities. Thus underpaid and unpaid pastors 
working in poorly maintained and inadequately equipped properties were asked 



to minister to confused and displaced persons for whom there seemed little 
meaning in life or hope for living. 
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find new recruits for the rural ministry. It encouraged the formation 
of larger parishes, provided vacation school leadership for needy 
areas, aided in the federation of churches with grants of money and 
with leadership, and encouraged various pioneering ventures among 
rural churches. 10 

National denominational boards also did their part in attempting to offer 
to ministers the counsel social science could bring to their tasks. During the 
latter 1930’s and throughout the 1940’s special institutes and agencies for the 
training of rural pastors began to increase. Dr. Arthur E. Holt, of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary was instrumental in the establishment of Merom Rural 
Life Institute in 1936 at Merom, Indiana. It was an attempt to supply an 
institution which would help vitalize and socialize the religious culture of rural 
life. Among the functions of the Merom Rural Life Institute were educational 
activities on the campus as well as extension services; research in rural life; 
demonstration community organization; training rural leadership; and the 
furthering of interdenominational cooperation. 20 Merom was the oldest and 
best known of the Congregational Rural Regional Centers, but others were also 
established at Roanoke, Alabama; Deering, New Hampshire; Lisle, New York; 
and in southeastern Missouri at Delmo. 21 As early as 1938 Merom became 
the meeting place of an annual gathering of the Interseminary Rural Life 
Conference, which was a rather informal organization of faculty and students 
of seminaries in the Middle West who were interested in rural work, regardless 
of denomination. 22 

The reference to Dr. Holt above indicates that the seminaries were also 
at work in these troubled decades. Though struggling with the financial 
limitations that dogged their constituencies they maintained an interest in the 
rural church and a concern for teaching rural social science. Dr. Ralph 
Felton at Drew interested himself particularly in the rural church on the 
foreign mission field and among Negroes in the rural South. One of his most 
distinguished doctoral students, Harry Richardson, moved to leadership at 
Tuskeegee, then Gammon Methodist Seminary at Atlanta and finally the 
Presidency of the Interdenominational Theological Union at Atlanta. 

At Boston, Mark Dawber carried on imaginatively until called to an 
executive position with the Home Missions Council. He was succeeded by 
C. M. “Pat” McConnell, motivator of and pastor to generations of theological 
students who became rural pastors. Dawber looking back on his experiences 
in his book, Rebuilding Rural America (1937) pointed out that in 1937 at 
Bangor Theological Seminary in Maine all student pastors were serving rural 
churches in co mm unities of under 2500 (100%); at Iliff Theological School, 
Colorado, all but 3 were serving in rural or small town charges (94% ) ; at 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Illinois, 82% were serving the rural field; and at 
Drew Theological Seminary, New Jersey, 82% were doing so. 23 Among his 
suggestions for seminary training were: 1. Seminaries should require that 
members of their faculty spend one year in seven serving a rural church. 
2. Seminaries should make a policy of requiring a period of field work of their 

students. 24 
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town and country church leaders emphasized since about 1938 was dropped 
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Churches. In 1949 a series of annual Rural Life Institutes for Catholic 
Seminarians was launched. Most of the instructional staff came from the 
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College of Agriculture and organizations and agencies working in rural areas. 20 

A. F. Wileden, Professor Emeritus of the Rural Sociology Department erf 
the University of Wisconsin, quotes the official published purpose of the 
Wisconsin Church Leaders Conferences: 

The puipose ... to make available . . . the resources of the 
University, and to give . . . available information regarding the great 
social and economic forces which (are) influencing rural life. It has 
never been the policy to suggest how rural churches or other social 
institutions should be administered, nor have there been attempts to 
enter those fields of instruction which belong peculiarly to the 
church. 27 

A conference concerned with “Planning In-Service Training For Rural 
Clergy by Land-Grant Colleges” held at the University of Wisconsin in 1960 
set these tasks for the colleges: (1) to continue the education of the ministry 
beyond seminary in the context of his special ministry; (2) to supplement the 
education of the ministry by offering courses which the college and seminary 
can not or do not provide; (3) to initiate the education of the ministry in new 
and changing problems, situations, and circumstances; (4) to reconstruct 
faulty or outmoded motivation, stereotypes, concepts, and patterns. 28 

The conference insisted that the denomination also had a related role: 
(1) to keep itself aware of the changing requirement for its ministry; (2) to 
understand the characteristics of the churches in reference to their neighbor- 
hoods or communities; (3) to provide opportunities for its clergy to have 
in-service training for continuing education available to them; (4) to cooperate 
with available institutions which can more expertly and adequately supply 
local, area, and regional needs. 29 

The stress on m new cooperative approach to the training of rural pastors 
was not new. In the late thirties Dr. Murray Leiffer of Garrett Biblical 
Institute and Dr. David Lindstrom of the Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Illinois, became interested in closer collaboration between 
theolojr :al seminaries and agricultural colleges in the training of ministers 
for to •’ and country. In 1939 a Conference on Cooperation between 
Theological Seminaries and Agricultural Colleges was held which continued 
to meet each year until 1943. In 1943 the organization was regionalized. The 
delegates, representatives of theological seminaries, colleges of agriculture, and 
the national departments of town and country church, made progress in such 
areas as recognizing otherwise qualified students from colleges of agriculture 
as equivalent to students with traditional B.A. degrees and in encouraging 
some of the theological schools to make arrangements whereby a student 
could get some of his theological training at an agricultural college. 80 

The interdenominational bodies still felt and expressed their concern. 
The Home Missions Council established the biennial National Convocation 
on the Church in Town and Country in 1943. In that same year the Federal 
Council of Churches later to join with the Home Missions Council and a 
number of other cooperative bodies to become the National Council of 
Churches (1950) began publishing The Town and Country Church. It 



circulated to rural pastors and contained articles, book reviews, poems, 
cartoons — all the material of a magazine. Its stated purposes were: “(1) to 
encourage cooperation among rural churches; (2) to improve the administra- 
tion of the local church . . (3) to stimulate the development of a Christian 

philosophy of rural life . . .” 3t It ceased publication in 1968. 

Denominations continued to employ national rural church leaders. For 
example: in 1941 the Evangelical and Reformed Church with the union of 
the Reformed Church in the United States and the Evangelical Synod of 
North America, re-established a committee on town and country work naming 
the Reverend Claude J. Snyder as secretary; in 1944 Dr. Court Redford took 
over rural work as assistant to the executive secretary of the Board of Home 
Missions of the Southern Baptist Convention; in 1945 the Division of Missions 
of the National Lutheran Council established a rural church program with the 
Reverend E. W. Mueller as secretary; in 1946 the National Baptist Convention 
appointed the Reverend V. A. Edwards as executive head of a town and 
country department; in 1947 the Evangelical United Brethren Church estab- 
lished a Commission on Town and Country Work with the Reverend B. H. 
Cain as secretary; in 1950 the Cumberland Presbyterian Church organized a 
Rural Church Department with the Reverend G. Calvin Baird the head in 
1952 after Hubert Murrou had been a part-time head; the United Presby- 
terians in 1950 set up a Town and Country Department in its Board of 
American Missions with Dr. George Kerr as secretary; and in 1956 the 
Church of God established a Department of Town and Country Work within 
its Department of Evangelism with Louis P. Meyer as head. 32 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in 1945 established the Roanridge 
Rural Training Foundation with the objectives of: 

1. Training of young seminarians through an intensive course of 
lectures, field work, contacts with farm life and farm work, and 
pastoral work with country people, for a vocation as minister to 
to rural communities; 2. Similar training of young women for service 
in religious education in rural areas; 3. Community study and 
research for developing sound methods for Christian service in 
rural areas; 4. nurturing Christian congregations among the un- 
churched rural people of Western Missouri; 5. demonstrating at 
Roanridge sound farming practice in conservation of land and 
resources; and 6. demonstrating and promoting homestead agricul- 
ture for the enrichment of the livelihood of the small landowners 
and the rural clergy. 33 

Courses included, among others, rural sociology, farm organizations, rural 
health, and the rural church. In the 1950’s the training program at Roanridge 
was decentralized through four additional institute centers with the director 
of Roanridge being in charge of the total program. The training was similar 
to that instituted at Roanridge. 

In 1945 the Division of Town and Country of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church began a unique type of service to its ten seminaries. It provided six 
rural training centers during the three summer months to which the seminaries 
could send their students for special instruction and field supervision in the 
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Department of Town and Country Work at Central Baptist Theological 
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, rphe Farm Foundation, Chicago, Illinois, was founded in 1933 on the 
conviction that through self-help rural life might become more productive 
economically and more rewarding socially and culturally. Thus, /sought to 
supplement and coordinate the work of agencies and initiate net pro^ts 
mponant function of the Farm Foundation was its underwriting of 
theological training for rural ministers. For example, in 1954-55 S t he 
oundation designated a total of six thousand dollars ($6,000.00) to ten rural 
church services, conferences, centers or schools.” Working with the Farm 
Foundation anil Dr. Henry Taylor, its director, Murray H. Leiffer of Garrett 
established m 1939 the Interdenominational School for Rural Leaders. Here 
on the part of a seminary was an explicit effort to bring the current findings 
of rural social science to the service of town and country pastors. The plan 
called for bringing a rural sociologist and an agricultural economist generally 
from land-grent colleges to teach their respective disciplines to pastors 
Scholarships were offered covering tuition and room for the term through 
denominational town and country officials. Often the denominations supple- 
mented these grants to cover meals, books, and travel. The school, still in 
operation has become a two-way street: professors bringing scientific insight 

to the pastors, pastors calling the attention of professors to unsolved problems 
m their communities. 



The Rural Seminary at Columbia, Missouri, was established in 1952 as 
a four year school with classes three days a week. The training was standard 
in that it taught the subjects ordinarily taught in a theological school. However, 
it was rural in that it had a strong department of rural church. Courses were 
taught in agriculture and sociology by specialists from the College of Agricul- 
ture while rural leaders made visits. The school was set up along the lines of 
the College of Agriculture, with three branches — resident instruction, research 
and extension. The student body and faculty were interdenominational. 
Support for the school came from denominations, foundations, business 
enterprises, churches and individuals. 38 

In 1943 under the leadership of the Iowa State College of Agriculture at 
Ames, a farm survey school running six weeks each summer was established, 
giving theological students of Dubuque Theological Seminary and other semi- 
naries courses in agronomy, animal husbandry, and agricultural economics. 39 

Ralph Felton in his book, The Pulpit and The Plow , reported special 
training for rural pastors available in theological seminaries in the year 1960. 
More than one-half of all the accredited seminaries in the United States 
offered special courses dealing with the rural church. More than one-half 
of these schools had the full-time services of one or more rural instructors. 
Thus, 23 seminaries had a rural church department with one or more profes- 
sors giving full-time to the rural church. Out of each 100 student pastorates 
approximately 90 of them were in rural churches. The supervisor of field 
work, the rural church instructor, and the teachers of homiletics and pastoral 
work used the student parishes for practical demonstrations. Student pastors 
were visited each year with a discussion of their sermons, program, etc. Most 
student pastors were required to attend counseling sessions weekly or monthly. 
Thus, student rural parishes became teaching laboratories. 40 

In addition to courses in rural church and student pastorates, Felton 
pointed to other aspects of special seminary training. Most teachers of rural 
courses supervised rural research projects by their students. In the beginning, 
students made simple parish surveys, studied population trends, and marked 
out parish boundaries. However, as students progressed the projects became 
larger and were often published and widely used. For example, Felton cited 
10 seminaries he considered typical which during a four year period published 
31 research studies or nearly an average of one per year for each school. 41 

Felton classified the courses offered in most rural departments into two 
general groups: those designed to help students understand rural life, including 
courses such as rural sociology, rural community organization, rural psychol- 
ogy, and frequently elementary agriculture; and those courses which dealt 
with rural church methods or administration, designed to help adapt a well- 
rounded church program to meet specific rural needs. 

A significant new ally to enter the field of sharing rural social science 
with the minister in training developed in the denominational college. 
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propose to make test of the effectiveness of the touting they have provX 

m order to suggest where they might move tomorrow. provided 
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CHAPTER III 

RURAL social scientists and the ministry 

the day-to-day operations of a' ruml° pfstor ft ° f ‘ he S0C ‘ al SCie " CCS t0 

of such knowledge which might ZnSy * ** 

™ ,ho.fd JTJXiTJSfsrrs; v* * ** — 

sociologists for town and country churches anH th»- I e concern ot rural 
pastors has been described in Chapter II tJT ■ ° educate rural 

is the professional organization for practitione Jin Afield i “‘ 0l ° 8ical Societ y 
naire was sent to the active nnH mint u j 11 thls fie ^ ence a question- 

United States. J ' membcrS ot the Socfet y irking in the 

iS “ » appendix, was 

importance of key conc^nd ml^ 7 ° f the Socie ‘y as *> 
rural community. 49 representative con S ° r * e wor * c i* 1 ® pastor in the 
books supplemented by T 

° u ™ al of the Society. Rural Sociologists were a^ked 
^ to 

uKn^ 

should read. The auestionnairp ™,o n rura socl °l°gy which a pastor 






Census Region 



Total 
No Data 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 



The Total Society 
Number % 




10 

47 

71 

50 

77 

33 

19 

18 

18 



• Percentages figured on available data. 



100.0 

2.9 

13.7 

20.7 

14.6 
22.4 

9.6 
5.5 
5.3 
5.3 



The Respondents 
Number % 



204 

7 
6 

27 

39 

34 

39 

21 

13 

8 
10 



100.0 



3.0* 

13.7 

19.8 
17.2 
19.8 
10.7 

6.6 

4.1 

5.1 






A total of 343 questionnaires were distributed by mail and 204 were 
returned in time to be included in the tabulations or 59.5%. The question 
naturally arises as to whether such a response reflects the thinking of the 
members of the Society as a whole. As each questionnaire caine in, the 
postmark on the envelope was recorded as indicating the region from which 
the response was sent. These recordings were then tabulated and related to a 
tabulation of the membership of the Society by regions as given in the 1967 
Directory of the Society. The data are provided in Table IV. None of the 
differences in Table IV are significant statistically. Therefore we conclude as 
far as we have evidence that the responses are representative of the Society 
as a whole. 

The only other data for comparison with the Society’s membership 
relate to the work setting of the members. Nineteen members of the Society 
(not counting the author of this report) occupy professional positions in 
ecclesiastical settings; the other 324 work in secular institutions. Question- 
naires were color-coded to distinguish the two categories of informants. 
Thirteen of the ninteen ecclesiastics, or 68.4%, returned questionnaires while 
191 of the 324 others, or 59.0%, responded. Thus while more of the 
religious workers replied proportionately their weight in the total responses 
is so small as to be negligible. 



TABLE V. 

AGE OF RESPONDENTS IN RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 



A«e 


Number 


% 


Total 


204 


100.00 


No Response 


6 


3.0 


Less than 25 


0 


0.0 


25-29 


2 


1.0 


30-34 


22 


10.8 


35-39 


28 


13.7 


40-44 


27 


13.2 


45-49 


37 


18.1 


50-54 


29 


14.2 


55-59 


26 


12.8 


60-64 


16 


7.8 


65-69 


10 


4.9 


70+ 


1 


.5 



Mean = 47.9 years; Median = 47.5 years 



Characteristics of the respondents were sought because it seemed that 
these would make professional judgments more meaningful. One respondent 
indicating his ire wrote: “What difference does it make as far as results of 
supposed survey is (sic) concerned what type of person answers the questions? 
Or do you intend to discard the ones you don’t want? Identification data if 
not directly related tends to irritate.” In spite of his irritation he completed 
the questionnaire and supplied answers to all questions. Age-wise the 
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provide 7% of the renlies pHnnaf n of tl0se questioned and 

Table VI provides the data Tmt v. ? e res P ondents were privileged 

degrees. Only two of the informant h°n pCr CCnt had earned doctoral 
y lW0 ot me mf °rmants had no graduate degree. 

TABLE VI. 

TkVTn a » highest degree earnfii nv 
RURAL SOCIO LOGICAL society respondents 



Highest Degree Earned 
Total 

No Response 
B.A. or B.S. 

B.D. or S.T.B. 

M.A. or M.S. 

Ed.D. 

Ph.D. 




204 

5 

2 

1 

33 

4 

159 



100.00 

2.5 

1.0 

.5 

16.2 

2.0 

77.8 



respoSwiit^HCTffo^thS^ SOciolo S ists as “> tlieir chief area of 
response’’ entries, 14.2% * the J ^“V appe ? re s substa ntial number of “no 

questions. This may be due to the fact thauh^ 0 "^,™ th ® idemifica ‘>°n 
germane to informants in noma^emfc^a.ts ^ "" 

TABLE Vn. 




Total 
No Response 
Administration 
Teaching 
Research 
Extension 



204 

29 

34 

61 

56 

24 



100.0 

14.2 

16.7 
29.9 
27.4 

11.8 



in ,t;te y r the T" 

SdBrethL^ and the Evangelical 

now combine. A total of 83 4% list Methodlst Church so th ose figures 
three historic faiths: in ° f 
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TABLE VID. 



CHURCH MEMBERSHIP LISTED BY 
RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY RESPONDENTS 



Church Membership Number % 



Total 

No Response 

Methodist 

None 

Presbyterian 

Baptist 

Lutheran 

Roman Catholic 

Church of Christ 

Episcopal 

Latter Day Saints 

Unitarian 

Congregational 

Community 

Evangelical United Brethren 

United Church of Christ 

Friends 

Jewish 

Brethren 

Christian Scientist 
Disciples of Christ 
Hindu 
Mennonite 



204 


100.0 


7 


3.4 


43 


21.0 


27 


13.2 


21 


10.3 


18 


8.8 


15 


7.3 


12 


5.9 


10 


4.9 


9 


4.4 


9 


4.4 


9 


4.4 


4 


2.0 


3 


1.5 


3 


1.5 


3 


1.5 


3 


1.5 


2 


1.0 


2 


1.0 


1 


.5 


1 


.5 


1 


.5 


1 


.5 



Respondents were also asked to check their church attendance practices 
under the rubrics contained in Table IX. Answers here enable us to compare 
those who are regular participants in church services with the more occasional 
participants and those whose participation is marginal. As may be seen from 
the table almost two-thirds attend regularly — more than once a month. We 
shall report comparisons at the appropriate place in our discussion. 

TABLE IX. 

CHURCH ATTENDANCE REPORTED BY 
RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY RESPONDENTS 



Number of Times Attended 


Number 


% 


Total 


204 


100.0 


No Response 


4 


2.0 


Never 


23 


11.3 


Funerals and Weddings Only 


17 


8.3 


On Religious Festivals Only 


11 


5.4 


Once A Month 


16 


7.8 


More Than Once A Month 


133 


65.2 



In Table X we find the evaluations which the rural sociologists place on 
the various concepts listed. It is significant to note the thoroughness with 
which the informants worked. No concept was unrated by more than 21 
persons. From the listings of “of major importance” the ten concepts having 
the highest ratings became the basis for our evaluation of social science 
knowledge on the part of pastors. 
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TABLE X. 

ra TINGS OF IMPORTANCE FOR THE RURAL PASTOR 
OF 49 CONCEPTS BY 204 RURAL SOCIOLOGISTS 



Concept 



Of Major 
Importance 



Important 



Of Minor 
Importance 



No Response 



Number % Number % Number % Number % 



adoption process 
change agent 
commercial farmer 
communication 
community 

community decision making 

cosmopolites 

culture 

deferred gratification 
diminishing returns 
ecology 

elasticity of demand 

ethnocentrism 

family farm 

farmer organizations 

fringe population 

function, manifest and latent 

Gemeinschaft, Geseilschaft 

institution 

integration 

interaction 

land tenure 

land use 

level of living 

life chances 

locality group 

market economy 

migration 

natural resource development 

norms and values 

parity 

power structure 
prestige 

primary, secondary groups 
role 

rural development 

rural-farm, rural-nonfarm 

sanctions 

social mobility 

socialization 

social solidarity 

status 

stereotype 

stratification 

subsistence economy 

territoriality 

trade center 

urbanization 

voluntary association 



92 


45.1 


77 


37.8 


16 


7.8 


19 


105 


51.5 


67 


32.8 


14 


6.9 


18 


25 


12.2 


94 


46.1 


64 


31.4 


21 


137 


67.2 


42 


20.6 


9 


4.4 


16 


154 


75.4 


35 


17.2 


3 


1.5 


12 


144 


70.6 


39 


19.1 


5 


2.5 


16 


20 


9.8 


76 


37.3 


84 


41.2 


24 


130 


63.7 


54 


26.5 


7 


3.4 


13 


33 


16.2 


92 


45.1 


6.1 


29.9 


18 


21 


10.3 


76 


37.3 


88 


43.1 


19 


55 


26.9 


92 


45.1 


44 


21.6 


13 


7 


3.4 


69 


33.8 


107 


52.5 


21 


91 


44.6 


73 


35.8 


25 


12.2 


15 


49 


24.0 


93 


45.6 


46 


22.6 


16 


49 


24.0 


107 


52.5 


31 


15.2 


17 


42 


20.6 


93 


45.6 


51 


25.0 


18 


59 


28.9 


85 


41.7 


39 


19.1 


21 


45 


22.1 


77 


37.8 


62 


30.3 


20 


106 


51.9 


70 


34.3 


14 


6.9 


14 


79 


38.7 


97 


47.6 


16 


7.8 


12 


113 


55.4 


67 


32.8 


12 


5.9 


12 


26 


12.8 


94 


46.1 


69 


33.8 


15 


33 


16.2 


89 


43.6 


67 


32.8 


15 


59 


28.9 


116 


56.9 


17 


8.3 


12 


68 


33.3 


81 


39.7 


40 


19.6 


15 


57 


27.9 


104 


51.0 


28 


13.7 


15 


23 


11.3 


89 


43.6 


74 


36.3 


18 


82 


40.1 


97 


47.6 


10 


4.9 


15 


43 


21.1 


110 


53.9 


33 


16.2 


18 


159 


77.9 


31 


15.2 


3 


1.5 


11 


19 


9.3 


74 


36.3 


92 


45.1 


19 


153 


75.0 


36 


17.7 


6 


2.9 


9 


78 


38.2 


97 


47.6 


16 


7.8 


13 


108 


52.9 


69 


33.8 


12 


5.9 


15 


132 


64.7 


52 


25.5 


4 


2.0 


16 


78 


38.2 


90 


44, 2 


20 


9.8 


16 


47 


23.0 


96 


47.1 


45 


22.1 


16 


83 


40.3 


84 


41.2 


21 


10.3 


16 


105 


51.5 


81 


39.7 


4 


1.9 


14 


132 


64.7 


51 


25.0 


9 


4.4 


12 


68 


33.3 


92 


45.1 


30 


14.7 


14 


111 


54.4 


74 


36.3 


9 


4.4 


10 


61 


29.9 


95 


46.6 


32 


15.3 


16 


107 


52.4 


73 


35.8 


9 


4.4 


15 


27 


13.2 


95 


46.6 


63 


30.9 


19 


22 


10.8 


74 


36.3 


90 


44.1 


18 


44 


21.6 


89 


43.6 


52 


25.5 


19 


94 


46.0 


84 


41.2 


13 


6.4 


13 

15 


72 


35.3 


98 


48.0 


19 


9.3 



49 concepts total 



3647 



3890 



1685 



32 



774 



9.3 

8.8 

10.3 

7.8 

5.9 

7.8 
11.7 

6.4 

8.8 

9.3 

6.4 
10.3 

7.4 

7.8 

8.3 

8.8 

10.3 

9.8 

6.9 

5.9 
5.9 

7.4 
7.4 
5.9 
7.4 
7.4 
8.8 

7.4 

8.8 

5.4 

9.3 

4.4 

6.4 

7.4 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 

7.8 

6.9 

5.9 

6.9 

4.9 

7.8 

7.4 
9.3 

8.8 

9.3 

6.4 

7.4 
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Table XI lists the first ten concepts marked “of major importance” by the 
sociologists. The first column on the left gives the percentages for the total 
of 204 informants. The other four columns give the choices as they were made 
by administrators, teachers, researchers and extension personnel. Chi square 
tests applied to a table of choices for each concept in which the different 
categories of service are separately shown indicate no statistically significant 
difference among the separate categories of occupation. Only in the extension 
personnel who give 91.7% choice to “communication” as a concept “of major 
importance” is there a choice significantly different from the choices of the 
total respondents. 



TABLE XI. 

FIRST TEN CONCEPTS CHOSEN AS 
“OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE” BY 
FIRST OCCUPATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY OF RESPONDENTS 



Concept Per Cent of Informants Choosing 

Total Administration Teaching Research Extension 



Total Number 


(204) 


(34) 


(61) 


(56) 


(24) 


Norms and Values 


77.9 


73.5 


78.7 


75.0 


91.7 


Community 


75.5 


82.4 


75.4 


69.6 


87.5 


Power Structure 


75.0 


79.4 


73.8 


69.6 


83.3 


Community Decision Making 


70.6 


73.5 


70.5 


67.9 


83.3 


Communication 


67.2 


67.7 


65.6 


58.9 


91.7 


Role 


64.7 


58.8 


63.9 


67.9 


70.8 


Socialization 


64.7 


58.8 


72.1 


66.1 


45.8 


Culture 


63.7 


52.9 


75.4 


60.7 


54.2 


Interaction 


55.4 


44.1 


57.4 


51.8 


70.8 


Status 


54.4 


52.9 


50.8 


57.1 


50.0 



While there is general agreement, certain additional concepts rise to the 
first ten when we consider the individual occupation categories. Administrators 
replace “adoption process” by “interaction” with 55.9% choices. Teachers 
displace “status” with “primary, secondary groups” (60.7%); and place 
“social mobility” in a tie with “interaction” for tenth place on their list with 
57.4%. Research workers displace “interaction” with a tie for tenth place 
between “institution” and “stratification” both of which received 55.4% of 
their choices. Extension workers displace “status” and “socialization” with 
“adoption process” (62.5%) and “primary, secondary groups” (54.2%). 

The order in which members of the several occupation categories place 
the concepts is suggestive. “Norms and values” takes first place for teachers, 
research workers and extension personnel but drops to third for administrators. 
“Community” and “power structure” get high billing among administrators. 
“Communication” ties for first place with “norms and values” in the extension 
personnel list but comes fifth in administrators’ thinking, sixth on the teachers’ 
list, and seventh among research workers. 

We report the responses of the thirteen ecclesiastically employed rural 
sociologists in Table XII. They put “community” (92.3% ) in first place and 
drop first place “norms and values” to a four-way tie for fifth place 
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(69.2%). They add to their first ten “integration” (69.2%) and “primary, 
secondary groups” (61.5%) displacing “role” and “status”. While the 
numbers are too small to prove statistically significant, they indicate a higher 
degree of agreement than among rural sociologists generally. We should expect 
to find this whenever we can isolate a group relatively homogeneous in terms 
of interest. 



TABLE XII. 

FIRST TEN CONCEPTS CHOSEN AS 
“OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE” BY TOTAL RESPONDENTS 
AND BY ECCLESIASTICALLY EMPLOYED RESPONDENTS 



Concept 


Total Respondents 


Ecclesiastics 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Total 


204 


100.0 


13 


100.00 


Norms and Values 


159 


77.9 


9 


69.2 


Community 


154 


75.5 


12 


92.3 


Power Structure 


153 


75.0 


10 


76.9 


Community Decision Making 


144 


70.6 


11 


84.6 


Communication 


137 


67.2 


9 


69.2 


Role 


132 


64.7 


7 


58.3 


Socialization 


132 


64.7 


8 


61.5 


Culture 


130 


63.7 


10 


76.9 


Interaction 


113 


55.4 


9 


69.2 


Status 


111 


54.4 


6 


46.2 



TABLE XHI. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE METHODS EVALUATED IN 
THEIR RELEVANCE TO WORK OF RURAL PASTORS 



Methods 


Pastor 
Should Be 
Able To 
Use 


Pastor 

Should 

Under- 

stand 


Non- 

Essential 


No 

Response 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Community Survey 


140 


68.6 


52 


25.5 


3 


1.5 


9 


4.4 


Statistics 


29 


14.2 


139 


68.1 


26 


12.8 


10 


4.9 


Scale Construction 


12 


5.9 


95 


46.5 


82 


40.2 


15 


7.4 


Construction Typology 


9 


4.4 


83 


40.7 


95 


46.6 


17 


8.3 


Sampling 


63 


30.9 


114 


55.8 


15 


7.4 


12 


5.9 


Demography 


56 


27.5 


120 


58.8 


16 


7.8 


12 


5.9 


Interviewing 


151 


74.0 


42 


20.6 


4 


2.0 


7 


3.4 


Participant-Observer Techniques 


133 


65.2 


46 


22.5 


13 


6.4 


12 


5.9 


Comparative Studies 


42 


20.6 


132 


64.7 


16 


7.8 


14 


6.9 


Operational Procedures 


28 


13.7 


116 


56.9 


37 


18.1 


23 


11.3 


Projective Techniques 


27 


13.2 


103 


50.5 


60 


29.4 


14 


6.9 



The informants were also asked to evaluate various research techniques 
in their relevance to the work of a rural pastor. Table XIII summarizes the 
data. Only three methods are listed by more than half the respondents as 
important for the pastor’s use: interviewing, community survey and partici- 
pant-observer techniques The data in this table clearly suggest that rural 
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sociologists are not bent on making a professional sociologist out of the pastor. 
In this connection two quotations written on the questionnaires provide appro- 
priate interpretation. 

As rural sociologists we have oversold the rural clergy on our 
discipline. The social sciences can be valuable tools for ministers. 

But when the clergy try to become socLl scientists instead of 
ministers of the Gospel they soon lose the respect of both their 
parishioners and the social scientist. 

My responses to Part III are based on the premise that the pastor 
should be more concerned with social action based on sound 
principles rather than with conducting research. He would probably 
be better guided to secure help through cooperative extension or 
some other agency for needed research guidance. But he is the one 
who will need to know how to apply research knowledge and socio- 
logical principles. 

The data in Tables XIV, XV, and XVI delineate responses to questions 
regarding the rural pastor. Table XIV shows that among our respondents 
sociologists who attend church regularly are more frequently consulted by 
rural pastors than those who attend intermittently or not at all. The overall 
differences in the table do not prove statistically significant but the proportion 
of intermittent attenders who have been consulted by no pastors during the 
preceding years is significantly different from that of all respondents at the 
five per cent level. Since rural pastors would have no way of knowing the 
church attendance patterns of rural sociologists, the interesting question arises 
as to why fewer pastors consult the intermittent attenders. Our data provide 
a basis for speculation but no answer. 



TABLE XIV. 

NUMBER OF RURAL PASTORS COUNSELED IN LAST YEAR 
RELATED TO CHURCH ATTENDANCE PATTERNS 
OF INFORMANTS 



Church Attendance Pattern 



Number of Pastors Counseled 




Total 


Once A 
Month Or 
Less 


More Than 
Once A 
Month 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Total 


204 


100.0 


67* 


100.0 


133* 


100.0 


No Response 


5 


2.5 


1 


1.5 


1 


.8 


None 


85 


41.6 


37 


55.2 


48 


36.1 


1-4 


66 


32.3 


22 


32.8 


43 


32.3 


5-9 


23 


11.3 


2 


3.0 


21 


15.8 


10 or more 


25 


12.3 


5 


7.5 


20 


15.0 



*4 Sociologists gave no response to attendance question, hence total only 200 
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TABLE/ XV. 



RATING OF PASTORS’ KNOWLEDGE AND SKILL IN 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS RELATED TO 
CHURCH ATTENDANCE PATTERNS OF INFORMANTS 



Church Attendance Pattern 



Pastors’ Knowledge and Skill 


Once A 
Month Or 

Total Less 


More Than 
Once A 
Month 




No. 


% No. % 


No. 


% 


Total 

No Response 
High Degree 
Average Competence 
Low Degree 


204 

36 

19 

116 

33 


100.0 67* 100.0 

17.6 16 23.9 

9.3 8 11.9 

56.9 33 49.3 

16.2 10 14.9 


133* 

17 

11 

83 

22 


100.0 

12.8 

8.3 

62.4 

16.5 


*4 Sociologists gave no response to attendance question, hence total only 200 




TABLE XVI. 

^ESTIMATE OF CHANGE IN RURAL PASTOR’S 
SOCIAL STATUS AS PROFESSIONAL RELATED TO 
CHURCH ATTENDANCE PATTERNS OF INFORMANTS 




Church Attendance Pattern 


Pastor’s Social Status 


Total 


Once A Month 
Or Less 


More Than 
Once A Month 


No. 


% 


No. % 


No. 


% 


Total 204 

No Response 48 

Rising 38 

No Change 34 

Falling 84 


100.0 

23.5 

18.6 
16.7 
41.2 


67* 100.0 

17 25.4 

6 9.0 

16 23.8 

28 41A 


133* 

28 

32 

18 

55 


100.0 

21.1 

24.0 

13.5 

41.4 


M Sociologists gave no response to attendance question, hence total only 200 



Table XV records the assessment of rural pastors’ skill and knowledge in 
community relationships. The overall estimate is one of average or below 
competence. Again there are differences between attendance categories 
among the sociologists but these are not statistically significant. When it 
comes to Table XVI, however, in which the current social status of the rural 
pastor is assessed, differences significant at the two per cent level appear. 
Intermittent attenders make a higher estimate in the “no change” category 
and a lower estimate in the “rising” category with a slightly higher proportion 
of failures to respond. The proportion placing the minister in the “falling” 
category is constant between church attendance categories. 

A concluding item in the questionnaire requested the names of books which 
a rural pastor should read. As might be expected a great variety of references 
were returned, with 235 different books, bulletins and articles mentioned 
Seven volumes were listed by ten per cent or more of the respondents the 
range being from 21 to 39 choices. The list of these books follows. 

Bertrand, Alvin L. Rural Sociology: An Analysis of Contemporary 
Rural Life. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. 
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V. 



Copp, James H., Editor. Our Changing Rural Society: Perspectives 
and Trends. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State University Press, 1964. 

Loomis, Charles P. and J. Allan Beegle. Rural Sociology: The 
Strategy Of Change. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, 1957. 

Rogers, Everett M. Social Change in Rural Society. New York: 
Appleton, Century, Crofts, 1960. 

Sanders, Irwin T. Community: An Introduction To A Social Sys- 
tem. New York: Ronald Press, 1966. 

Taylor, Lee and Arthur B. Jones, Sr. Rural Life and Urbanized 
Society. New York: Oxford University Press, 1964. 

Vidich, Arthur J. and Joseph Bensman. Small Town In Mass- 
Society. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1958. 



Summary: — .— 

This chapter began with the question: Is there a body of knowledge 
sufficiently unified and agreed upon by experts in the field of rural social 
science, in the light of which we can test the social science understandings of 
town and country ministers? The analysis of this chapter answers the question 
in the affirmative and provides us with ten concepts which rural sociologists 
agree are of major importance for the work of the rural pastor in his 
community. These concepts are: 

Norms and Values 

Community 

Power Structure 

Community Decision Making 

Communication 

Role 

Socialization 

Culture 

Interaction, and 
Status. 

All the evidence we have reviewed indicates that rural sociologists are 
a homogeneous company. No matter how we categorize into sub-strata, 
significant differences do not appear. In no case would more than two items 
in the list above be altered to represent the first ten choices of administrators, 
teachers, researchers, extension personnel or ecclesiastically employed sociolo- 
gists. In the course of our analysis of the data by computer we ran a total 
of eighty-one cross tabulations. In only five cases did the Chi square computed 
for a table indicate a probability that the categories within it were different 
at the five percent level of expectation or less. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SOCIOLOGICAL SOPHISTICATION AND THE PASTORATE 

On the basis of the concepts listed as of major importance by the rural 
sociologists we developed a questionnaire to test the sociological sophistication 
of rural pastors and relate it to their performance both in the churches they 
have recently been serving and in the communities in which those churches 
are located. A copy of this questionnaire is reproduced in the appendix. 
Original plans had called for a more comprehensive circulation of the question- 
naire but lack of funds limited the study to Methodist town and country 
pastors. From the pastors’ list in the national offices at 1200 Davis Street, 
Evanston, Illinois, a sample composed of every nineteenth name was drawn. 
From this sample pastors serving in communities of ten thousand or more were 
e lminated leaving a total of 852 town and country pastors. The questionnaire 
with an accompanying letter and return stamped and addressed envelope was 
sent to each of these persons. Questionnaires were returned by 395 persons 
46.3% of those querried. Of these only 330 were filled out in sufficient 

C ^P~ t0 anal y ze so that the conclusions in this chapter are based on a 
38.7% return. 

How representative of town and country Methodist pastors are these 330 
respondents? Ministers from 77 of the ninety annual conferences of The 
Methodist Church are among them. All the conferences in the North Central 
and the Southeastern Jurisdictions are represented. Missing in other jurisdic- 
tions are the following conferences: from the Northeastern Jurisdiction, the 
Northern and Southern New Jersey and the Puerto Rico Provisional Con- 
ferences; from the Central Jurisdiction, the Central Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Tennessee-Kentucky, Southwest, and Upper Mississippi Confer- 
ences; from the South Central Jurisdiction, the Little Rock and Oklahoma 
Indian Mission Conferences; from the Western Judisdiction, the Alaska 
Mission, the Hawaii Mission and Oregon Conferences. These fourteen 
conference 8 contain 471,994 members or 4.6% of the membership of the 
Methodist Church. Every state in the continental United States is represented 
m our returns with the exception of New Jersey. 

Table XVII compares the numbers of respondents in our sample for each 
jurisdiction to the ministers of the jurisdiction as proportions ci the ministry 
Oi t„e whole church. Unfortunately we are not able to segregate the town and 
country ministers from the total ministry of the Methodist Church; were that 
possible, a more refined assessment of representativeness would be possible. 
The figure for ministers given here is the sum of conference members plus 
supply pastors. The indications are that our response does not vary signifi- 
cantly from the relative regional proportions in the church itself. The North 
Central Jurisdiction is somewhat over-represented (28.7% of our replies 
against 22.4% of Methodist ministers) but this is understandable in light of 
the fact that Garrett, from which the questionnaire went out, is located in the 



North Central Jurisdiction and has educated many of the ministers therein, 
a fact which might motivate a higher rate of response. What is reassuring is 
that the appeal for information was so generally recognized and heeded. 



TABLE XVII. 

MINISTERS OF THE METHODIST CHURCH, 1967, AND 
THE RESPONDENTS TABULATED BY JURISDICTIONS 



Jurisdiction 


Ministers 


Respondents 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Total 


27,241 


100.0 


330 


100.0 


Central 


1,077 


3.9 


11 


3.3 


North Central 


6,098 


22.4 


95 


28.7 


Northeastern 


5,531 


20.3 


68 


20.5 


South Central 


4,906 


18.0 


54 


16.3 


Southeastern 


7,569 


27.8 


81 


24.5 


Western 


2,060 


7.6 


21 


6.7 



Chi Square = 8.702 
Degrees of Freedom = 5 
Probability = Between .2 and .1 



Our data provide materials on the personal characteristics of our 
informants. Tn sex and ministerial status our sample represents the Methodist 
Church. Six of our informants were women, the remaining 324 were men; 
women are one per cent of ministers under appointment, 1.8 per cent of our 
sample. Table XVIII presents data on the ministerial status of the pastors. 
Of those giving information 240 are conference members against 85 who serve 
as accepted supplies. Supplies constitute 24.4% of the Methodist ministerial 
pool and 25.8% of our respondents. Table XIX is a distribution of the pastors 
by age. The mean age is 44.7 years and the median 42.5 years. Table XX 
indicates the decade in which the pastors began their ministries. The 
decade 1950-59 provided the largest number, 106, followed closely by the 
years 1960 to present with 100 in that category. Table XXI gives the 
educational achievements of our pastors. 82 have less than a full college 
education as against 189 who have completed both college and seminary. 



TABLE XVIII. 

MINISTERIAL STATUS OF RESPONDENTS 



Status 


Respondents 






Number 


% 


Total 


330 


100.0 


No Answer 


5 


1.5 


Approved Supply 


85 


25.8 

*7 a 


On Trial 


25 


7.0 


Full Member 


212 


64.2 


Retired Supply 


3 


.9 
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TABLE XIX. 

AGE OF 330 RESPONDENTS 



Age 



Respondents 



Number 



Total 

No Answer 

Less Than 25 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65-69 



330 

2 

10 

25 

51 

49 

38 

33 

41 

33 

28 

15 



No Answer 

1910-1919 

1920-1929 

1930-1939 

1940-1949 

1950-1959 

1960-1967 



330 

18 

2 

16 

37 

51 

106 

100 



Educational Level 



Respondents 



Total 

No Answer 
No College 
Some College 
B. A. or B. S. degree 

M. A. or Ph. D. but no theological degree 
B. A. or B. S. plus some theological training 
Theological degree 
Additional work 
B. D. and M. A. 

B. D. and Ph. D. 



% 



100.0 

.6 

3.0 

7.6 

15.6 

14.8 

11.5 

10.0 

12.4 

10.0 

8.5 

4.5 





5 


1.5 


TABLE XX. 

DECADE IN WHICH RESPONDENTS 


BEGAN MINISTRY 




Decade 


Respondents 






Number 


% 



100.0 

5.5 

.6 

4.8 

11.2 

15.2 
32.1 

30.3 



TABLE XXI. 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL ACHIEVED BY RESPONDENTS 



Number 


% 


330 


100.0 


8 


2.4 


36 


10.9 


46 


13.9 


24 


7.3 


2 


.6 


25 


7.6 


149 


45.1 


17 


5.2 


20 


6.1 


3 


Q 



In Table XXII the pastors are located in terms of the size of the largest 
community in which any of the churches they serve is located. Exactly fifty 
per cent of the respondents are located in a village between 250 and 2499 in 
population. An additional 30.7% are located in towns with populations 
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between 2500 and 9999. Only 16.2% serve exclusively in the open country 
or a small hamlet. The tendency to center our pastors in trading centers or 
larger towns apparently is taking hold in the church in general. 

TABLE XXII. 

SBE 0F “SBWBT 0 " 1 



Community Size 



Respondents 



Total 


330 


Vo 


No Answer 


100.0 


Open Country 


7 


2.1 


0-249 


15 


4.6 


250-999 


38 


11.6 


1000-2499 


86 


26.1 


2500-4999 


79 


23.9 


5000-9999 


49 


14.9 


56 


16.8 



A part of the questionnaire involved a series of multiple choice questions 
regarding the meaning of the ten sociological terms we dealt with in the 
prece ing chapter. Each term was defined in four ways one of which reflected 
sociological stance. The purpose of the test was to determine whether 
pastors m usmg these terms were sociological in their outlook or not. Each 

m,e i„ iKr g xT j'f meWs tor , each of “K c0I> cepts was accurate and 
t n itself. The differentiation involved some of the statements being 

theological or common sense against the specifically sociological meaning of 
the terms. ® 

To be sure that the alternates which we had devised to reflect the 
sociological perspective did in fact reflect that perspective we submitted the 
questionnaire statements to ten judges, men well known in the discipline of 

rural sociology. All ten responded with their evaluations. The men who so 
graciously served are: 



Dr. Alvin Bertrand 
Dr. Emory Brown 
Dr. Harold Christensen 
Dr. A. Lee Coleman 
Dr. Fritz Fliegel 
Dr. Harold F. Kaufman 
Dr. Douglas Marshall 
Dr. Howard Sauer 
Dr Robert Skrabanek 
Dr. Walter Slocum 



Louisiana State University 
Pennsylvania State University 
Purdue University 
University of Kentucky 
University of Illinois 
Mississippi State University 
University of Wisconsin 
South Dakota State University 
Texas A & M University 
Washington State University 



The judges were asked to choose the statement under each of the concepts 
which m their opinion most clearly reflected the sociological perspective. On 
the statements under three of the concepts— power structure, socialization and 
culture— they were unanimous. With three additional statements there was 
ninety per cent agreement— values and norms, community, and community 
decision making. On status there was eighty per cent agreement; on communi- 
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cation sixty per cent. Five of the ten agreed on the usage of role the remaining 
five being divided between two other definitions of that term. Only on 
interaction was there failure to determine a majority point of view. Here there 
was an even split, five supporting the point of view of the research scheme 
and the other five supporting a simple interpersonal definition. Overall there 
was eighty per cent agreement among the judges. On the basis of the 
evaluation of these judges we felt that the instrument represented a reasonable 
though not a perfect instrument for determining whether or not a particular 
pastor saw his community in sociological terms. 

A second consideration had to do with whether or not there would be any 
spread in the distribution of responses to the questions. Two groups were 
available for comparison with the performance of the pastors on the test. The 
first was made up of 134 sociology students completing the introductory 
sociology course or taking an advanced course at McKendree College in 
Lebanon, Illinois. A second group was a class of fifty religious leaders 
(pastors, religious education directors, etc.) at Michigan State University in 
the 1968 Town and Country Church Leadership School. The group constituted 
the second year required course in the three year sequence so that members 
of it could be expected to have a basic sociological framework already supplied 
for their thinking. Table XXIII compares the performance of the 330 
Methodist pastors with the McKendree sociology students and the Michigan 
State class. The respondents had a wider spread of performance than either 
of the other groups ranging from zero to ten while McKendree students 
ranged from one to nine and Michigan State students from four to ten. The 
average of the respondents (mean of 6.2, median of 6) was higher than that of 

TABLE XXm. 

PERFORMANCE ON QUESTIONS ON TEN SOCIOLOGICAL 
TERMS BY 330 RESPONDENTS, 134 MCKENDREE COLLEGE 
STUDENTS (1968) AND 50 STUDENT'S IN MICHIGAN STATE 
TOWN AND COUNTRY CHURCH LEADERSHIP SCHOOL, 1968 



Number of concepts 
sociologically defined 


Respondents 


McKendree 

Students 


Michigan State 
Students 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Total 


330 


100.0 


134 


100.0 


50 


100.0 


0 


5 


1.5 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


4 


1.2 


1 


.7 


0 


0.0 


2 


10 


3.0 


6 


4.5 


0 


0.0 


3 


13 


4.0 


11 


8.2 


0 


0.0 


4 


26 


7.6 


20 


14.9 


4 


8.0 


5 


56 


17.0 


34 


25.4 


5 


10.0 


6 


58 


17.6 


25 


18.7 


12 


24.0 


7 


72 


21.9 


22 


16.4 


11 


22.0 


8 


63 


19.2 


13 


9.7 


10 


20.0 


9 


22 


6.7 


2 


1.5 


5 


10.0 


10 


1 


.3 


0 


0.0 


3 


6.0 



Mean Score 6.2 5.4 

Median Score 6 5 
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the McKendree students (mean of 5A median of 5) and lower than the 
Michigan Slate group (mean of 6.9, median of 7). This is what we should 
expect in comparing pastors with graduate study in many cases with under- 
graduates on the one hand and with pastors who have shown special concern 
for and have received special training in rural sociology as the Michigan State 
people had. We conclude then that in the questions over the concepts we have 
an instrument which reveals sociological sophistication and by which we can 
classify our respondents in terms of relative sociological perspective, those 
with a higher score being more sociologically sophisticated than those with a 
lower score. 

We now turn to determine possible measures of pastoral performance 
with which we can compare scores on the sociological concepts. Here we 
depend upon the prior work of Sidney E. Sandridge who in his doctoral 
dissertation (N.U., 1959), A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BE- 
TWEEN ECCLESIASTICAL EFFECTIVENESS AND COMMUNITY 
OUTREACH IN TOWN AND COUNTRY METHODIST CHURCHES— 
1957, developed four measures of ecclesiastical effectiveness and four of 
community outreach (p. 32-33). 

As was stated earlier, four measures of ecclesiastical effectiveness 
are used in the analysis of the data on each church. The following 
formulae give operational facility to the four concepts: 

1 . Rate of accession = 

Total number of people received, 1956-58 X 1000 
Total church membership, 1956-58 

2. Rate of evangelism = 

No. reed on prof, of faith and from prep, mbrship. ’56-58 jqqq 
T otal church membership, 1956-58 

3. Educational efficiency = 

Number in average attendance at Sunday School, ’56-58 ^qqq 
T otal church membership, 1956-58 

4. Per capita giving = 

Total giving for all purposes, 1956-58 
Total church membership, 1956-58 

Each of the rates is standardized on the basis of a percentage of 
the highest score registered for that rate. For each church the four 
standardized rates are averaged to arrive at a composite index of 
ecclesiastical effectiveness for that church. 

We are also using four measures of community outreach. These 
are: (1) rate of community leadership, (2) rate of community 
sponsorship, (3) rate of ministerial participation, and (4) rate of 
financial support. They may be expressed by the formulae on the 
following page. 

1 . Rate of community leadership = 

No. of church mbrs in comm, ldrship positions, ’57 ^ jqqq 
T otal church membership, 1957 

2. Rate of community sponsorship = 

No. of comm, projects sponsored by the church, ’57 y- iqqq 
T otal church membership, 1957 

3. Rate of ministerial participation — 

No. of comm, activities at which minister exercised a min, funct. ’57 ^ j 0Q() 
Total church membership, 1957 
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4. Rate of financial support = 

No. of comm, projs given financial support by church ’57 y mnn 
Total church membership, 1957 ^ 

Building on his findings we have adapted these measures to our uses as 
follows: 

Measures of Ecclesiastical Maintenance: 

1. Rate of Accessions — The total number of people received into the 
churches served by a particular pastor in the years 1965-67 divided 
by the total membership of those churches for the same years and 
multiplied by 1000. 

2. Rate of Evangelism — The total number of persons received on 
profession of faith in the churches served by a particular pastor in 
the years 1965-67 divided by the total church membership for the 
same years, the result multiplied by 1000. 

3. Rate of Educational Efficiency — The number in average attendance 
at Sunday School, 1965-67, for the churches served by a particular 
pastor divided by the total church memberships for those same years, 
multiplied by 1000. 

4. Per capita giving — The total giving for all purposes of churches 
served by a particular pastor, 1965-67, divided by the total church 
memberships for the same period. 

Measures of community outreach are: 

1. Rate of community leadership — number of community leadership 
positions held in 1967 by members in churches served by a particular 
pastor divided by the total membership of churches served by that 
pastor, multiplied by 1000. 

2. Rate of Community Sponsorship — number of community projects 
sponsored in 1967 by churches served by a particular pastor divided 
by memberships of those churches, 1967, multiplied by 1000. 

3. Rate of Ministerial Participation — Number of community activities 
at which the minister exercised a ministerial function, 1967, divided 
by the total membership of the churches he served, 1967, multiplied 
by 1000. 

4. Rate of Financial Support — Number of community projects given 
financial support by the churches served by a particular pastor in 
1967, divided by the total church membership of those churches in 
1967, multiplied by 1000. 

The measures as originally developed by Sandridge were applied to 
churches. Our purpose is to make of them indices of pastoral performance 
and it is in this connection that we have made adjustment. 

Data for the ecclesiastical maintenance indices were taken from the 
General Minutes of the Methodist Church for 1965, 66, 67. The principal 
data for the measures of community outreach came from the questionnaire, 
•he membership of the churches was read from the General Minutes of the 
vTethodist Church for 1967. 

We now propose to relate the scores on sociological sophistication made 
by the pastors to their pastoral performance as indicated by the rates of 
ecclesiastical maintenance and community outreach in the churches they have 






been serving. To any thoughtful reader it will at once be clear that what has 
happened and happens in the churches served by these pastors cannot be 
regarded as even largely the work of the pastor himself. To begin with, since 
we have a national sample, there are wide varieties of community setting. 
Some of these pastors are working in counties from which population has been 
steadily drifting for twenty years. They serve a declining population base. 
Others, in fringe areas, are being engulfed by population growth. Again the 
quality of lay leadership available in the churches, the economic resources 
present to mount a program, the physical facilities and equipment at hand 
to house and tool a modern church program and the readiness of local people 
to welcome and participate in such a program are widely varied. Under such 
circumstances we should expect to find little variation in church and 
community program items by scores of pastors on a sociological test. 

A reasonable procedure is to pose and test the null hypothesis: that is, 
that no relationship exists between scores achieved on the sociological concepts 
test and the eight measures of pastoral performance. We shall classify the 
informants in terms of sociological scores and cross tabulate these scores with 
placement in the lower, lower intermediate, upper intermediate, and upper 
quartiles, to determine whether the differences are such as we would expect 
from random variation or whether they are too large to account for by chance 
alone. If we come to the latter conclusion we shall have some confidence in 
the relationship of sociological sophistication to pastoral performance. We shall 
use the conventional five per cent level of probability as the dividing line of 
significance but will present the data in tables with the Chi Square figure so 
that the reader may reach his own judgment. 

Seven measures of pastoral performance are available to us to be handled in 
this fashion; we must exclude at this point the fourth measure of community 
outreach — financial support of community projects since 157 of the pastors 
reported no financial support of this kind being offered by their churches, a 
fact which makes the division into quartiles impossible. We shall make a 
simpler analysis of the data after we have considered in detail the other 
measures of pastoral performance. 

Tables XXIV-XXX present the data in detail along with the Chi Square 
values for each of the distributions and other relevant statistics. The Chi 
Square figures indicate that the difference in the distributions in Tables XXIV, 
XXVII, XXVIII, and XXIX are so large that we cannot justify the null 
hypothesis that no relationship exists between scores achieved on the sociologi- 
cal concepts test and these four measures of pastoral performance. Further- 
more our data support the assertion that the relationship is positive between 
scores on the test and high pastoral performance ratios. In rate of accession 
and per capita giving on the ecclesiastical maintenance scores there is a clear 
and positive relationship. On rate of community leadership and rate of 
community sponsorship in the community outreach scores, there is a clear 
and positive relationship as well. 
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TABLE XXIV. 

quarSle^ ’S^SaSSiSSSnSIk EccuffiS?. 

MAINTENANCE -RATE OF ACCEMIWS 



Rate of accessions quarfiles 



S.ores 




Chi Square = 27.723 
Degrees of Freedom = 15 
Probability = between .05 and .02 
Coefficient of Contingency = .278 
Relationship Positive 



table XXV. 

CONCEPTS AND 

ECCLESIASTICAL maintenance by ouartilfs 
RATE OF EVANGELISM V KTILE ® 



Scores 



Total 



Rate of evangelism quart iles 

Lower Lc ver 

Intermediate 



Upper 
Intermediate 



Upper 




Total 

0-3 

4,5 

6 

7 

8 

9,10 



330 

32 

82 

58 

72 

63 

23 



100.0 

9.7 

24.8 
17.6 

21.8 
19.1 
7.0 



83 

8 

16 

16 

18 

20 

5 



100.0 
9.6 
19.3 
19.3 
21.7 
24.1 
6.0 



82 

10 

21 

14 
17 

15 
5 



100.0 

12.2 

25.6 

17.1 

20.7 
18.3 

6.1 



84 

7 

26 

13 

18 

12 

8 



100.0 

8.3 

31.0 

15.5 
21.4 
14.3 

9.5 



81 

7 

19 

15 
19 

16 
5 



100.0 

8.6 

23.5 

18.5 

23.5 
19.8 

6.2 



Chi Square = 6.919 
Degrees of Freedom = 15 
Probability — between .98 and .95 
No Relationship 

What of the other three measures reported in the tables Table XXV 

r„df, r ther V S , n ° rela,i0nship belween scores O” the socidogLf™ 

and evangelism. At least ninety-five per cent of the time by chance alone we 
wou ave as large differences as exist in our table. Table XXVI indicates 
that we cannot trust the relationship revealed here to be other ton tie Sul 
of chance vanatton since such differences as we have in the table wotffd 
occur by chance alone something more than ten per cent of the time. However 
the relationship revealed is negative which is suggestive. How can we possiblv 

efficiency*^ We sh^H 01 ^ 011 ° f l0W . SC0res on the test with high educational 
ncy. We shall comment on that question later in our discussion. Table 
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XXX indicates differences that border on our 5 % level of probability. Slightly 
oftener than five per cent of the time but considerably less often than ten per 
cent, such differences would arise by chance alone. The evidence for a positive 
relationship between sociological test score and ministerial participation in 
community activities is marginal. 

We summarize by saying that our hypothesis that sociologically oriented 
pastors show objective measures of their competence in their church work and 
in the community in which their churches are located is supported clearly in 
four of seven indices, marginally supported in a fifth, even more marginally 
supported but in a negative direction by a sixth, and completely unsupported 
by a seventh. 



TABLE XXVI. 

PASTORS SORES ON SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL MAINTENANCE BY QUARTILES 
EDUCATIONAL EFFICIENCY 



Scores 






Educational efficiency quartiles 








Total 


Lower 


Lower 

Intermediate 


Upper 

Intermediate 


Upper 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Total 


330 


100.0 


85 


100.0 


87 


100.0 


80 


100.0 


78 


100.0 


0-3 


32 


9.7 


5 


5.9 


7 


8.0 


9 


11.2 


11 


14.1 


4,5 


82 


24.8 


18 


21.2 


23 


26.4 


16 


20.0 


25 


32.1 


6 


58 


17.6 


16 


18.8 


14 


16.1 


10 


12.5 


18 


23.1 


7 


72 


21.8 


22 


25.9 


22 


25.3 


20 


25.0 


8 


10.3 


8 


63 


19.1 


15 


17.6 


14 


16.1 


21 


26.2 


13 


16.7 


9,10 


23 


7.0 


9 


10.6 


7 


8.0 


4 


5.0 


3 


3.8 



Chi Square = 21.358 
Degrees of Freedom =15 
Probability = between .20 and .10 
Relationship Negative 



The suggestion in Table XXVI of a negative relationship between pastors’ 
sociological scores and the educational efficiency of their churches while not 
proven requires comment. The rate of educational efficiency is a proportion 
of average attendance at Sunday School to church membership. Empirical 
studies demonstrate what observation suggests that small churches in small 
communities tend to have proportionately larger Sunday Schools due on the 
one hand to the relatively high fertility of the small community and on the 
other to the existence of Sunday School classes for adults, particularly older 
adults. Table XXXI while not substantiating these observations is congruent 
with them as far as our data go. It indicates that there is a highly significant 
(statistically) negative relationship between size of community in which a 
church exists and the educational efficiency rate. The larger the community 
the lower the rate. Since smaller communities tend to be served by less well 



trained men and larger communities by better trained men it is reasonable to 
expect a negative relationship between scores and educational efficiency. In 
futher support of this contention we point to a positive relationship between 
sociological scores and size of community though again the relationship is 
less than significant statistically (probability at .70 level). 



TABLE XXVII. 



ON SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL MAINTENANCE BY QUARTILES 
PER CAPITA GIVING 









Per capita giving; quartiles 










Scores 


Total 


Lower 


Lower 

Intermediate 


Upper 

Intermediate 


Upper 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Total 

0-3 

4,5 

6 

7 

8 

9,10 


330 

32 

82 

58 

72 

63 

23 


100.0 

9.7 

24.8 
17.6 

21.8 
19.1 

7.0 


83 

14 

16 

19 

12 

17 

5 


100.0 

16.9 
19.3 

22.9 

14.5 

20.5 
6.0 


82 

10 

26 

16 

13 

16 

1 


100.0 

12.2 

31.7 

19.5 

15.9 

19.5 

1.2 


86 

5 

24 

7 

28 

13 

9 


100.0 

5.8 

27.9 

8.1 

32.6 

15.1 

10.5 


79 

3 

16 

16 

19 

17 

8 


100.0 

3.8 

20.3 

20.3 

24.1 
21.5 

10.1 



Chi Square = 34.680 
Degrees of Freedom = o 
Probability = between .01 and .001 
Coefficient of Contingency = .308 
Relationship Positive 



There remains the question as to whether scores on the sociological test 
are related to training in the field. Table XXXII provides data on the 
relationship of scores to courses taken in sociology. Those who have had some 
;ourses do substantially better than those who have had none but there is no 
significant difference in scores between those who have had some courses and 
those who have had a major or minor in the field. Table XXXIII shows that 
hose who have read seme of the books in the field recommended by the rural 

sociologists have better scores on the test than those who indicate no books 
read. 

An inspection of the tables will make very clear that the relationships 
we indicate are not absolute: men whose churches are in the lowest quartiles 
on the several measures make top grades in the sociological test and some men 
with churches in the top quartiles make low or mediocre grades in the 
sociological test. This we should expect since we have already indicated our 
lack of control over the church and community settings of the men. Also we 
cannot ascertain such personal factors as the relative intelligence of our 
informants. What we have demonstrated i this study is that, allowing for the 
host of interfering factors, there nevertheless remains a real relationship 
between sociological sophistication and pastoral performance of a higher than 
chance order. 
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TABLE XXVIII. 



PASTORS SCORES ON SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS AND 
COMMUNITY OUTREACH BY QUARTILES 
RATE OF COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 







Community leadership quartiles 










Scores 


Total 


Lower 


Lower 

Intermediate 


Upper 

Intermediate 


Upper 




No. % 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Total 330 100.0 


79 


100.0 


80 


100.0 


89 


100.0 


82 


100.0 


0-3 


32 9.7 


20 


25.3 


7 


8.7 


2 


2.2 


3 


3.7 


4,5 


82 24.8 


23 


29.1 


19 


23.7 


24 


27.0 


16 


19.5 


6 


58 17.6 


11 


13.9 


11 


13.7 


20 


22.5 


16 


19.5 


7 


72 21.8 


11 


13.9 


22 


27.5 


16 


18.0 


23 


28.0 


8 


63 19.1 


11 


13.9 


15 


18.8 


23 


25.8 


14 


17.1 


9,10 


23 7.0 


3 


3.8 


6 


7.5 


4 


4.5 


10 


12.2 


Chi Square = 46.577 
Degrees of Freedom =15 
Probability = less than .001 
Coefficient of Contingency = 
Relationship Positive 


.352 















TABLE XXIX. 

PASTORS SCORES ON SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS AND 
COMMUNITY OUTREACH BY QUARTILES 
RATE OF COMMUNITY SPONSORSHIP 








Community sponsorship quartiles 














Lower 


Lower 


Upper 


Upper 


Scores 


Total 






Intermediate 


Intermediate 








No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. % 


No. 


% 


Total 


330 


100.0 


79 


100.0 


79 


100.0 


82 100.0 


90 


100.0 


0-3 


32 


9.7 


17 


21.5 


4 


5.1 


6 7.3 


5 


5.6 


4,5 


82 


24.8 


19 


24.1 


16 


20.3 


28 34.1 


19 


21.1 


6 


58 


17.6 


16 


20.3 


12 


15.2 


13 15.9 


17 


18.9 


7 


72 


21.8 


10 


12.7 


20 


25.3 


19 23.2 


23 


25.6 


8 


63 


19.1 


14 


17.7 


19 


24.1 


12 14.6 


18 


20.0 


9,10 


23 


7.0 


3 


3.8 


8 


10.1 


4 4.9 


8 


8.9 



Chi Square = 29.436 
Degrees of Freedom = 15 
Probability = between .02 and .01 
Coefficient of Contingency = .286 
Relationship Positive 
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TABLE XXX. 

PASTORS SCORES ON SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS AND 
COMMUNITY OUTREACH BY QUARTILES 
RATE OF MINISTERIAL PARTICIPATION 

Ministerial participation quartiles 



Scores 



Total 



Lower 



Lower 

Intermediate 



Upper 

Intermediate 



Upper 





No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Total 

0-3 


330 

32 


1 00.0 
9.7 


90 

17 


100.0 

18.9 


90 

7 


100.0 

7.8 


79 

2 


100.0 

2.5 


71 

6 


100.0 

8.5 


4,5 


82 


24.8 


22 


24.4 


19 


21.1 


26 


32.9 


15 


21.1 


6 


58 


17.6 


9 


10.0 


17 


18.9 


18 


22.8 


14 


19.7 


7 

o 


72 


21.8 


16 


17.8 


23 


25.6 


14 


17.7 


19 


26.8 


8 

9,10 


63 

23 


19.1 

7.0 


18 

8 


20.0 

8.9 


19 

5 


21.1 

5.6 


15 

4 


19.0 

5.1 


11 

6 


15.5 

8.5 



Chi Square = 24.622 
Degrees of Freedom =15 
Probability = between .10 and .05 
Coefficient of Contingency = .263 
Relationship Positive 



TABLE XXXI. 

LARGEST COMMUNITY IN WHICH PASTOR 
CURRENTLY SERVES A CHURCH AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
MAINTENANCE BY QUARTILES — 
EDUCATIONAL EFFICIENCY 



Educational efficiency quartiles 



Size of Community 



Lower Lower Upper 
Total Intermediate Intermediate 



Upper 





No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Total 

No Response 


330 

7 


100.0 

2.1 


85 

1 


100.0 

1.2 


87 

3 


100.0 

3.4 


80 

2 


100.0 
2 5 


78 

i 


100.0 
1 1 


Open Country 


15 


4.6 


1 


1.2 


3 


3.4 


3 


3.8 


1 

8 


10.2 


0-249 


38 


11.5 


5 


5.9 


10 


11.5 


8 


10.0 


15 


19.2 


250-999 


85 


25.8 


17 


20.0 


18 


20.7 


22 


27.5 


29 


37.2 


1000-2499 

A f 9 A A i A A A 


79 


23.9 


28 


32.9 


18 


20.7 


20 


25.0 


13 


16 7 


2500-4999 


49 


14.9 


15 


17.6 


14 


16.1 


15 


18.8 


5 


6 4 


5000-9999 


56 


17.0 


18 


21.2 


21 


24.2 


10 


12.5 


7 


9.0 



Chi Square = 38.280 
Degrees of Freedom = 18 
Probability = between .01 and .001 
Coefficient of Contingency = .322 
Relationship Negative 
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TABLE XXXII. 

PASTORS SCORES ON SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS AND 
THEIR REPORT OF COURSES TAKEN IN SOCIOLOGY 









Courses Taken 








Score 




Total 


None 




1-3 


4 or more 




No. 


% 


No. % 




No. % 


No. 


% 


Total 


330 


100.0 


84 100.0 




153 100.0 


93 


100.0 


0-3 


32 


9.7 


16 19.1 




11 7.2 


5 


5.4 


4,5 


82 


24.8 


26 30.9 




33 21.6 


23 


24.7 


6 


58 


17.6 


15 17.9 




28 18.3 


15 


16.2 


7 


72 


21.8 


16 19.1 




33 21.6 


23 


24.7 


8 


63 


19.1 


9 10.7 




35 22.9 


19 


20.4 


9,10 


23 


7.0 


2 2.3 




13 8.4 


8 


8.6 


Mean Score 


6.2 


5.3 




6.4 




6.4 


Median Score 


6 


5.5 




6 




6.5 


Chi Square = 


: 20.829 












Degrees of Freedom — 


10 










Probability = 


.05 


















TABLE XXXHI. 










PASTORS SCORES ON SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS AND 






NUMBER OF RECOMMENDED BOOKS REPORTED READ 










Books Read 








Scores 






Total 




None 


Some 








No. % 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Total 






330 100.0 


202 


100.0 


128 


100.0 


0-3 






32 9.7 


23 


11.4 


9 


7.0 


4,5 






82 24.8 


50 


24.7 


32 


25.0 


6 






58 17.6 


38 


18.8 


20 


15.6 


7 






72 21.8 


43 


21.3 


29 


22.7 


8 






63 19.1 


33 


16.4 


30 


23.4 


9,10 






23 7.0 


15 


7.4 


8 


6.3 



Mean Score 
Median Score 
Chi Square = 4.279 
Degrees of Freedom 
Probability == .6 



6.2 

6 



5.9 

6 



6.3 

7 



= 5 
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CHAPTER V 



THE ROLE OF THE SEIvII> t ARY 

„ . We " ow come t0 an assessment of the responsibility the theological 

seminary bears in training the ministry of the town and country church. Our 
prior analysis has suggested several facets of importance to the seminary. 

1 JfS?ntrv^ 0nty 0f M u sthodlst people and churches are in town and 
country areas so that any realistic preparation for ministry must 
include preparation for ministry in town and country. While our 

PmtMtT ® x ? lusiv ® ly Methodist the conclusions will be suggestive for 
Protestant denominations with similar populations. 

2 ‘ hulsm ent s a 1 rf °m S * S f Wh ° u Study f own and country Hfe do have 
ionSS ** ff S J° the se r ice which their discipline can 
ministry the e ^ ectIveness °f a town and country pastor’s 

3 ’ WDhfstlcatf^of Yr Q ' JOm A ° Ut When we com P are the sociological 
SSfST f * •: u country P astors with their records in 

socioloeSd £nn3 lty: th i re IS a consis tent relationship between 

Sffl and'communlty. meaSUreS ° f PaSt0r£ “ pertormance ” 

'n,,hJl bl L XXXIV i‘ StS ‘ he twent y- ei S ht 'nstitutions visited by the senior 

of ^ il? . s “ months - A one t0 five da y P“ iod was spent at each 

of the institutions, not only interviewing personnel but on 19 occasions visiting 

classes, and where opportunity offered, inspecting library and research 

facilities and the like. Reception by busy professors, often puzzled to have a 

o ogical school professor interested in them, was generous and helpful. 

Only one institution which we were concerned to visit failed to confirm an 
appointment. 

'Hie interviews were conducted around two questions which those 
nterviewed were encouraged to consider broadly; 

1. What does rural social science have to contribute to the pastor at 
work m a rural community? p 

2 tions* ava^able? 6 ° f ^ theological seminar y in making these contribu- 

Individual interviews ran from as short a time as ten minutes to something 
over two hours. The interviewer made notes immediately and openly on a 
clipboard; he asked for interpretation if an answer was obscure to him The 
interviews were often conversational though the interviewer aimed at keeping 
his own convictions out of the way until the other man had completely 
expressed himself. The interviews were all conducted on a one-to-one basis* 

When two persons came together one was asked to defer conversation to a 
later time. 
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TABLE XXXIV. 

ED i5££F I0NAL institutions VISITED AND NUMBER OF 
PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL INTERVIEWED IN EACH 



Institution 



Universities — 19 
Alcorn A & M University 
University of Connecticut 
Cornell University 
University of Illinois 
Iowa State University 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University* 

University of Maine 
Michigan State University 
University of Minnesota 
Mississippi State University 
University of Missouri 
New Mexico State University 
Ohio State University 
Pennsylvania State University 
Purdue University 
South Dakota State University 
Texas A & M University 
University of Wisconsin 

TOTAL 

Church-related Institutions — 8 
Bangor Theological Seminary 
Central Baptist Seminary 
Duke Divinity School 

Interdenominational Theological Center (Atlanta) 
Missouri School of Religion 
Perkins School of Theology 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa 
Wesley Theological Seminary 

TOTAL 

United States Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C. 

GRAND TOTAL 



Persons Interviewed 




*Visitation cancelled because of emergency but interviews carried on in other places 
with Louisiana State personnel. 



One of the first emphases of the professors is that they emphatically do 
not want to make sociologists out of pastors. In a number of ways they phrase 
a common insistence that the minister in the community has his own proper 
role and that the aim of any help given him by rural sociology should not be 
to make him a secular social actionist but rather to enable him to do his work 
as a minister with greater effectiveness. A concern for the economic and 
social welfare of his people is an important and necessary aspect of his role; 
but they insist that he should not neglect his religious or pri&tly service to 
counsel people professionally on economic and social matters. One informant 
on our original questionnaire writes: 

My field is Economics. I take Rural Sociology to keep informed. 
Rural pastors should do likewise. I am convinced theological 
training requires much too little of the prospective pastor in “know- 
how” to organize and operate a church. Likewise in-service training 
could specialize more on Tiow to get things done, on understanding 
the community that his church serves, and on socio-political- 
economic movements of the day. 



Another testifies: 

Having taught “special” courses at Southern Methodist Univ. and 
Iliff (each only 3 weeks duration) and being engaged actively in 
both teaching and research, I doubt that a great deal of effort 
should be expended by ministers in learning research “methods”. 

They should be able to communicate with people first and under- 
stand their problems. These are the important things. 

Analysis of the interviews discloses that 72 different contributions of 
rural social science to the pastor were listed. Comparison of the top ten 
suggestions listed in these loosely structured interviews, with the top ten 
concepts listed as of major importance on the questionnaire to sociologists 
reveals similarities and contrasts. Table XXXV lists both sets of concepts. 

Concepts of “values” and “power structure” appear in both lists. From 
Chapter III we recall that “community survey” was marked by the rural 
sociologists as one of the methods a rural pastor ought to be able to use and 
“demography” as a method he ought to understand. In general the list given 
in the informal interviews stresses the action aspect of rural social under- 
standing as over against the more theoretical stance of the concepts on the 
questionnaire. Choices were limited to 49 items in the first case and limited 
only by the individual informant’s imagination in the second. Accordingly 
there was a broader spread of choices and less concentration — in the case 
of the interviews, 72 different contributions listed by 126 interviewees. But 
the general impact of the lists is similar. 

Such interviews, however, yield suggestions that may be made by only a 
few or perhaps by one person and yet which provide special insight. Ten 
persons mentioned the social science perspective as a contribution to the 
pastor’s peace of mind and effectiveness. They pointed out that pastors tend 
to take a moralistic view of social situations and blame others or themselves 



TABLE XXXV. 



TEN CONCEPTS MOST FREQUENTLY MARKED AS 
“OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE” FOR THE RURAL PASTOR 
BY 204 RURAL SOCIOLOGISTS AND TEN CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF RURAL SOCIAL SCIENCE TO THE RURAL PASTOR 
MOST OFTEN NAMED BY 126 INTERVIEWEES 



Rank Concepts “Of Major 
Importance” 


Times 

Checked 


Contributions of 
Rural Social Science 


Times 

Named 


1 Norms and Values 


159 


Community Survey 


51 


2 Community 


154 


Social Change 


28 


3 Power Structure 


153 


Community Action 


24 


4 Community Decision-Making 144 


Community Sub-group Interaction 21 


5 Communication 


137 


Power Structure 


19 


6 Role 


132 


Values 


19 


7 Socialization 


132 


Leadership 


16 


8 Culture 


130 


Demography 


16 


9 Interaction 


113 


Stratification 


14 


10 Status 


111 


Broad General Knowledge Of 






Society and Culture 


14 
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when plans do not succeed. The social however, understands any 

social action as the product of many forces and influences so that the 
individual who seems to stand in the way of a project may actually only 
represent the tensions in the community, many of them non-personal and 
situational. The pastor then will not blame others or himself for failure to get 
community or church support for some innovative procedure but rather will 
seek to understand the power balance in community or church and work 
through it for significant innovations. 

Single individuals noted the following somewhat novel contributions 
which rural social science may make to the pastor: an understanding of the 
alienation of rural youth; help in synthesizing science, technology and ethics 
in serving the welfare of people; the significance of varying sizes of groups for 
the work to be done by the church; the sociology of death; the role of 
ideology in social change; knowledge of the small city (less than 10,000) 
in a day that stresses the metropolitan; and the exploration of community 
attitudes toward the church. 



TABLE XXXVI. 

TEN FUNCTIONS OF THE SEMINARY IN RELATION TO 
RURAL SOCIAL SCIENCE MOST FREQUENTLY MENTIONED 
BY 126 INTERVIEWEES 



^ an ^ t Function Times Mentioned 

1 Supplementing college training in social science 46 

2 Applying rural social science to church problems 43 

3.5 Continuing education for graduates 15 

3.5 Interpreting sociology in ethical and theological categories 15 

5 Broadening minister’s concept of his role 14 

6 Supervising field experience 13 

7 Relating to an adjacent university 1 j 

8 Understanding social change as constant 10 

9 How to integrate ministry in community 8 

10 Developing awareness of social resources available 7 



In Table XXXVI we list the ten functions most frequently mentioned by 
our interviewees when questioned on the role of the seminary. The possibility 
of the seminary serving the church and its ministry in a liaison role occurs 
and recurs: the seminary is to supplement college training and to relate its 
work to that in a neighboring university; continuing education and supervised 
field experience are essential; and integrating the ministry of the town -country 
community and acquainting the minister with resources in the community on 
which he can call for help complete the liaison cycle. In one direction the 
seminary should reach out to sister educational institutions, in a second it 
should keep in focus its alumni as well as its current students, both in their 
field settings; in a third direction it should relate to the communities in which 
its graduates work with an understanding of the changes going on there, the 
meaning of those changes for the church and for persons, and an awareness 
of agencies, personnel and financial resources available to help. 
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Individual insights were stimulating and suggestive. Five professors 
pointed out the responsibility of the seminary in training men heading for a 
city pastorate to understand rural migrants. Four interviewees urged that the 
seminary prepare its students to participate in a team approach not only to the 
ministry but to working with other professional leaders in the community. 
Four more saw an obligation falling on a professor of town and country work 
in the seminary to alert his faculty colleagues to the objective situation in the 
town and country community. Several creative suggestions focussed around 
rural social research; the seminary should encourage such research by its own 
faculty and students; the professor in the field should take as a major responsi- 
bility the interpretation of current social research results to his colleagues; 
the professor in the field should serve as a symbol of the concern of the 
seminary for rural sociologists and their work and should act as a liaison 
with them; in this latter role he should communicate to the personnel in college 
of agriculture research centers researchable problems on which the metho- 
dologists there might work. 

Another significant suggestion as to the role of the seminary is the 
reminder that the seminary is a professional school among professional schools 
and that the role of social science in any professional school is like that in 
other such schools. It behooves theological seminaries, then, to inform 
themselves as to what role is assigned to social science in medical, dental, 
law and engineering faculties. It has not been possible to give this suggestion 
body in this report but it is obvious that interviews with other professional 
educators would be extremely helpful to seminary faculties. 

One professor pointed out that “the pastor is not only a man of God 
but a man of knowledge” in the town-country community. Through him the 
contributions of modem knowledge not only in theological fields but in all the 
fields of study move into the community. It then becomes the responsibility 
of the theological seminary to devise ways and means whereby new knowledge 
may reach the working pastor in a form in which he can evaluate and diffuse 
it among his constituents as well as his parishioners. The role of the seminary 
as a knowledge middleman is strategic. If the pastor does not get social 
science knowledge continually updated from his seminary he is not likely 
to get it anywhere. 

How should the seminary faculty adjust curriculum and program in the 
light of this study? Our first counsel would be that faculty members should 
digest the materials offered here and then come to their own conclusions 
as to a particular institution’s adjustment. We point out in the Appendix that 
the offerings of the several seminaries vary widely from school to school and 
from time to time. Some seminaries are now working very creatively to 
train town and country pastors; others do virtually nothing to prepare such 
pastors in any special way. 

Certain general guidelines emerge from our study which we underline 
here for every seminary’s consideration. 
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1. Social science sophistication wherever and however gained is posi- 
tively related to measures of success in the rural pastorate and 
outreach on the part of the church in service to the town and country 
community. 

2. A seminary faculty needs at least one member trained in social 
science (it need not be rural social science, according to rural 
sociologists, as social science is one whether applied in urban, 
suburban or rural communities) who will not only educate students 
but share the growing understanding of man-in-community with his 
faculty colleagues. 

3. The rural pastor operates in a field of social forces of which his 
church is only a part; the seminary must familiarize him with the 
properties of that field so that his activities as a professional religious 
leader take those properties into account and utilize them as 
resources. 

4. The seminary has responsibility for establishing and maintaining a 
dialogue both with institutions preparing other professionals for 
work in the rural field and with social scientists whose job is to study 
and observe that field. 

5. The seminary should seek feedback from its alumni in town and 
country, from church officials serving there, and from other dwellers 
m town and country both to evaluate and restructure its own 
program as the times suggest and to pass on researchable issues 
and problems to research agencies in rural sociology departments. 

6. Within the limits of its resources the seminary should provide Library 
helps and personnel to cany on continuing education in the town and 
country ministry; in this connection liaison and cooperation with 
continuing education departments and programs in the state colleges 
is a real possibility. 

Certain questions emerging from our study call for further research. 

1. Our early analysis and all our interviews were conducted around the 
most general concept of the church and the minister. Only in 
Chapter IV are we limited to a denomination, the Methodist, and 
that for financial reasons solely. Using the background of Chapters 
II and III other denominational ministries should be studied. 

2. Our data at times indicate though they do not demonstrate that those 
who do best in a theoretical knowledge of sociology are not the 
highest in terms of church and community performance; and in 
reverse, that those who do best in church and community do well but 
not best on sociological knowledge. Is there a difference between 
an intellectual type pastor who is most at home in the world of ideas 
and a practical type who is less verbally fluent but more effective in 
non-verbal communication? Pastoral types should be investigated 
specifically. 

3. Our data indicate real and significant differences in performance 
related to age and year entering the ministry. They suggest the 
possibility of determining a life cycle of ministry. Does the' ministry 
present special problems and possibilities correlated with the period 
in which a man finds himself age and experience-wise? 

4- Finally there is need for much more experiment than we now have in 
various alternate methods of communicating a social science per- 
spective to seminarians. Such experiments should be predicated on 
the sort of data we here presented and should be evaluated system- 
atically and critically. 
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• TABLE XXXVII. 

! RESPONSE OF ACTIVE AND JOINT MEMBERS OF THE RURAL 

SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY (1967) TO QUESTIONNAIRE ON RURAL 
; SOCIAL SCIENCE IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 





# 


% 


Total Active and Joint Membeis 


343 


100.0 


Schedules returned as undeliverable 


3 


.9 


Schedules returned too late for inclusion 


15 


4.4 


Total useable schedules returned 


204 


59.5 



TABLE XXXVIH. 

RESPONSE OF TOWN AND COUNTRY METHODIST PASTORS TO 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PASTOR AND 

HIS COMMUNITY 




# 


% 


Total Pastors sampled 


852 


100.0 


(Each 19th name in Methodist pastors’ file, 
urban pastors subsequently removed) 

Total pastors returning questionnaire 


395 


46.3 


Total useable questionnaires 


330 


38.7 
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APPENDIX II — QUESTIONNAIRE I 



RURAL SOCIAL SCIENCE IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 

THIS QUESTIONNAIRE IS BEING SENT TO ACTIVE AND JOINT MEMBERS OF THE RURAL SOCIO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY IN THE U,S,A, IT IS AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLORE THE CONCEPTS AND METH- 
ODOLOGY OF RURAL SOCIAL SCIENCE IN. RELATIONSHIP TO THE TRAINING OF MINISTERS . YOU 
CAN ASSIST BY COMPLETING THE SCHEDULE AND RETURNING IT IN THE STAMPED ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE. A REPORT WILL BE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST FOR THOSE INTERESTED, THANK YOU 
FOR YOUR TIME AND THOUGHT, 



Rockwell C. Smith 
Professor of Rural Church 
Administration and Sociology 
Garrett Theological Seminary 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 

I, IDENTIFICATION OF OUR INFORMANTS WILL ALLOW US TO RELATE DIFFERENCES OF 
OPINION TO DIFFERING BACKGROUNDS. PLEASE CHECK THE FOLLOWING ITEMS AS 
THEY APPLY TO YOU. 



<1> 


Age 


(2) Sex 


3-5 


<3) 


Highest Degree: B.A, or B.S, 


. B.D, or S.T.B. . M.Div, 




M # A # or M,S # 


_ S#T#D« ^ Ed«D* « 'PtnD. 


6 


( 4 ) 


Indicate which of the following is 
which your second (2), 
administration teaching 


your chief responsibility (1), and 
research extension 


7-8 


<5) 


Of what church are you a member? 


denomination . none 


9-10 


<6) 


How often do you attend worship services? 
never 

funerals and weddings only 






on religious festivals only 








once a month 

more than once a month 
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II. CONCEPTS are important to a science. The following list has been derived 
from usage in sociological texts and in the Journal, Rural Sociology , over 
the last five years. Please check those you feel are important for a pas- 
tor to understand if he is to work effectively in a rural community. Add 
any not included under Additional Comments, 



(concepts ore on the next page) 



* 
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- 








OF HAJOR 
IMPORTANCE 


IMPORTANT 


OF MINOR 
IMPORTANCE 


adoption process 








- 12- 


change agent 








13 


commercial farmer 








14 


communication 








IS 


community 








16 


community decision-making 








17 


cosmopolites 








UL_ 


culture 








1SL 


deferred gratification 








20 


diminishing returns 








21 


ecology 








22 


elasticity of demand 








23 


ethnocentrism 








24 


family farm j 








25 


farmer organizations 








26 


fringe population 








27 


function, manifest and 
latent 








20 


Geneinschaft , Gesellschaft 








29 


institution 








30 


integration 








31 


interaction 








32 


land tenure 








33 


land use 








34 


level of living 








35 


life chances 








36 


locality group 








37 


market economy 








30 


migration 








39 


natural resource 
development 








40 


norms and values 








41 


parity 








42 


power structure 








43 


prestige 








44 


primary, secondary groups 








45 


role 








46 


rural development 








47 


rural-farm, rural-nonfarm 








40 


sanctions 








49 


social nobility 








50 


socialization 








51 


social solidarity 








52 


status 








53 


stereotype 








! 54 


stratification 








55 


subsistence economy 








56 


territoriality 








57 


trade center 








S2_ 


urbanization 








59 


voluntary association 
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ERLC 



] 



1 : 



o 

:;ERJC 



III. METHODS of research arc a part of a science. Which of the followin'* 
should a pastor understand and use? ' 





SHOULD BE 
ABLE TO USE 


SHOULD 

UNDERSTAND 


NON- 

ESSENTIAL 




community survey 
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statistics 








62 


scale construction 








63 


construction typology 








$A 


sampling 








65 


demography 








65 


interviewing 








67 


Participant techniques 








60 


comparative studies 








69 


operational procedures 








70 


projective techniques 
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IV, YOUR OPINIONS: 

Hot; nic.ny rural pastors have sought your counsel in the year past? 
none . 5-9 10 or more 



m 



2. Do rural ministers whom you know show knowledge and skill i 
community relations? 

hijh degree average low degree 

3. Has the social status as a professional of the rural minister changed 

in recent years? ° 

risin g falling no change 

V * readin"? 8 b °° kS rUral sociol ° sy would you rec °nmend for a pastor’s 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



VI. ADDITIONAL COMMENTS : 
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APPENDIX III — QUESTIONNAIRE II 



CMB/SBM/j lb/4-15-68 

THE TOM AND COUNTRY PASTOR AND HIS COMMUNITY 



NAME 

(Last Name) 

ADDRESS 

(Street) 

AGE SEX 



(First) (Middle) 

(City) (State) (Zip Code) 

YEAR ENTERED THE MINISTRY 



1 

2-3 

4-7 



1. Indicate below your present conference status: (check one) 

Approved Supply (1) Ou Trial (2). Full Member (3) Retired Suppl y (4) 8 

2. Indicate below your post-high school educational achievement: 

S CHOgL DEGREE OR TERMS ATTENDED NUMBER OF COURSES IN SOCIOLOGY 9-12 



3. List your appointments for the last four years, 

YEAR CHA.RGE NUMBER OF CHURCHES DISTRICT ANNUAL CONFERENCE 13-15 

1964-65 



1965-66 



1966-67 



1967-60 



4. Check the size of the largest community in which you currently serve a 

church: (check one) ig 

OPEN COUNTRY (1) 0-249 (2) 250-999 (3) 1000-2499 (4) 

2500-4999 (5) 5000-9999 (6) 

0° questions 5 through 11 if more space is needed continue the answer on the 
back of the sheet. 

5. Uhat community activities are regularly held at the church? (Indicate 

whether weekly, monthly, semi-monthly, etc.) 17 



6. Uhat other community functions were held at the church last year? 18 
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19 



7. What community service projects were sponsored by the various organizations 
in the church last year? 



8. \lhat community projects were given financial support by your church last 
year? 



20 



9. What officers in your church also held community offices? (Including offices 
in government, Political Parties, institutions, labor unions, etc.) 21. 



10. What other offices in civic or other community agencies are, held by members 

of your church? .22 



11. In what community activities (other than church activities) were you asked 
to c:;crcise a ministerial function last year? Please indicate the type of 
participation (to speak, to pray, to have the invocation, etc.). 23 



12. Which one of the alternatives below fits your thinking best? (check one) 24 

Values and norms arc given in the structure of the created order and 

conflict between values is a conflict between truth and falsehood. (1) 

Values and norms develop out of and find their sanctions in groups 

(including Christian groups) so that conflict of values is a conflict 
between groups. (2) 

Values and norms arc functions of particular cases and conflict exists 

only from case to case. (3) 

Values and norms are natters of individual taste and temperament and 

conflict between values is the result of differences in personality 
types . (4) 

13. Which one of the following defines the Town and Country community? 25 

(check one) 

The area within which persons exchange visits and work. (1) 

The collectivity x?ithin which like-minded persons work to realize, 

maintain and commend their style of life. (2) 

The local area of government. (3) 

The geographical area within which people satisfy the majority of 

their needs including the need for identification. (4) 



3 






. v 



14. The phrase "power structure" when applied to a church or a community 

means: (check one) 2C 

T he Town Council or Official Board. (1) 

. T he representatives of the state government or the denomination. (2) 

The hierarchy of persons who are influential in group decisions. (3) 

The wealthy farmers ,and’ businessmen; (4) 

15. Which one of the following fits your opinion and practice? (check one) 27 

T here is an orderly pattern over time by wnich a church or other group 
learns about, evaluates and adopts a new project or procedure. (1) 

N ew developments in a community or church are alx?ays the result of 
pressures from outside the group. (2) 

If the few influential members of a church accept a new program, the 

program will be effective in that church. (3) 

The pastor is the principal influence in getting the church to use 

new methods. (4) 

16. Which one of the following do you regard as most important for effective 

communication between persons? (check one) 20 

Empathy. (1) 

Precise common symbols. (2) 

Language skill. (3) 

Length of acquaintance. (4) 

17. In which one of the following senses is the concept of role meaningful 

to you in working in your church and community? (check one) 29 

A role as the part a nan has in an organisation. (1) 

A role as the function a man has in a particular social situation. (2) 

A role as the mask a man has in social relationships. (3) 

A role as the expectations imposed by society. (4) 

10. Which one of the following statements most closely suggests your under- 
standing of the meaning of socialization? (check one) 30 

Participation in group activities. (1) 

The taking over of private industry by the government. (2) 

Enjoying the companionship of congenial people. (3) 

Learning and adjusting to social situations and expectations in the 

process of personality development. (4) 
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19. Which one among the following meanings of the term "culture" do you 
customarily have in mind? (check one) 

The social inheritance we share. (1) 



Marks of superiority in formal education. (2) 

Harks of superiority in family background and Upbringing. (3) 
Special competence in judging art forms. (4) 



20. Indicate which one of the statements below reflect your understanding of 
the term "interaction", (check one) Interaction refers specifically to: 

A personal interchange between two individuals. (1) 

An interchange between a speaker and his audience (Minister and his 

congregation). (2) 

An interchange between groups. (3) 

Mutual changes in attitude and behavior as a result of ongoing con- 
tacts between persons, and/or groups. (4) 



21. Which one of the following statements most closaly reflects your thinking 
(check one) 

To say a person has status is to indicate his superiority to others 

in the community. (1) 

T o say a person has status is to indicate superiority because of 
family. (2) 

To say a person has status is to indicate his relative responsibility 

and obligation in a particular group. (3) 

To say a person has status is to indicate his superiority as a result 

to his own striving. (4) 



(Conclusion of questionnaire is on the following page) 



22 . 



Rural sociologists listed the following books as helpful for a rural 
pastor in understanding hie community. Please indicate in the appro- 
priate column your evaluation. 



BOOK 


HAVE 

READ 


HAVE IN MY 
LIBRARY 


HAVE FOUND 
HELPFUL 


Beal, George M. , et al., 

Leadership and Dynamic Group Action 






34 


Bertrand, Alvin L. , Ed., 

Rural Sociology: An Analysis of 

Contemporary Rural Life 






35 


Copp, Janes H., Ed., 

Our Changing Rural Society: Perspectives 
and Trends 






30 


Gallahcr, Art, Jr., 

Plainvillc Fifteen Years Later 






37 


Loonis, Charles P*, and J. Allan Bcegle, 
Rural Sociology: The Strategy of Change 






3C 


Loonis, Charles P., and J. Allan Bcegle, 
Rural Social Systems: A Textbook in 
Rural Sociology end Anthropology 






39 


Rogers, Everett, M., 

Social Change in Rural Society 






40 


Sanders, Irwin T. , 

Community: An Introduction to a Social 
System 






41 


Slocum, Walter L, , 

Agricultural Sociology: A Study of 
Sociological Aspects of American Farm 
Life 






42 


Taylor, Lee, and Arthur B. Jones, Sr., 
Rural Life and Urbanised Society 






43 


Vidich, Arthur J., and Joseph Bcncman, 
Smell Town in Maos Society 






44 



3. Please list additional books in the field you have found helpful. 
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APPENDIX IV — SAMPLES OF PROGRAMS IN RURAL CHURCH 
AND COMMUNITY AFFAIRS IN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Earl Brewer we are able to show the devel- 
opment of concern for the rural church at Candler School of Theology, Emory 

University, from 1914 to the present. 

OFFERINGS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY CHURCH 
AND COMMUNITY: 

In Department of Religious Education 

1914-1915. Practical Sociology. The church and social problems. Professor 
Harris. 

1925-1929. Rural and Small Sunday Schools. Major. Winter quarter. Because 
there are so many churches of this type, special attention should be given to 
this class of work. This course will include within its scope programs of 
worship, daily vacation and week-day Bible schools. Professor Henry. 

1930-1932. Religious Education in the Rural Church and Small Sunday 
School. Minor. Study of existing types of organization; evaluation of types; 
materials of religious education best adapted to work in the small Sunday 
school; means of more effectively relating the work of the Church to com- 
munity life through the home, the school, and county welfare organizations 
Professor Thomas. 

1932-1935. Religious Education in the Rural Church and Small Sunday 
School. Outlining a program of work for the year that is unified and compre- 
hensive; actual methods available, tested in rural situations, for making that 
program effective. There will be involved a study of what the new General 
Conference legislation means to the small church. 

1935-1940. Religious Education in the Rural Church. Outlining a program of 
work for the year that is unified and comprehensive, including program of 
pastoral work, preaching, church school administration, etc. Discussion of 
actual methods, tested in rural situations, for making that program effective. 

1932-1937. Cokesbury Training School Work. (Minor) A Cokesbury Training 
School is conducted in a rural or suburban church by the instructor, assisted 
by the members of the class. The remaining hours for classroom work will 
be used as a seminar in criticism of the work done, presenting new teaching 
outlines, evaluation of results. Professor Thomas. 

1937-1940. Leadership Training School Work. Leadership Training Schools 
will be conducted in rural or small churches supervised by the instructor but 
actually taught by members of the class. The hours for classroom will be 
used as a seminar in criticism of the work done, presenting new teaching 
outlines, evaluation of results. Professor Thomas. 

In Department of Missions 

1915 >1935. Home Missions. 'Hie conditions and methods of effective work 
among the negroes, the foreigners, and the submerged masses of our cities. 
The country problem. The mountain problem. (Half course.) (Minor) 
Professor Young. 

In Department of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology 

1915-1916. Practical Problems of the Modern Church. Adjustments in mes- 
sage and method. The problem of the city church. The problem of the 
country church. Required in Third Year. (Half course. First Term ) Pro- 
fessor Howard. 



ERjt 
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^Th.3’?^' Chwch Efficiency and the Social Applications of Christianity 
I studvo 0 /n°rSni 2 - d Chris ‘ ianity ^idereS with referenTw 

r S£ Se^^X 

course." Ml^eim^Pry^or^i^ard!^* 1 ^ " third year ' (Half 
1926-1932 .Present Demands of the Pastorate. (Minor). The irincroles of 

CeS ™? 8y “ the . ,r .“ ntinuous application to the needs of the church 
ertarn urgent needs or ihe present time; present requirements of the rural 
and of the city pastorate. PrSfessor Howard. q ot tte rural 

In Department of Sociology 

1915-1916. Practical Sociology. A study of rural problems Elective fWalf 
1Q “ u ™ Q Su D mn ’« Term.) Acting Professor Harris'^ (Ha “ 

k }■ } 9 }^\F rachc ^\ Sociology. A study of city and country problems Eler- 
i course ) . Acting Professor Harris. y P le ° 

1 ^brief ^nd vnfTi! ^Ta^a u (Min< V The principles of rural sociology. A 

1925 1^0%il h /% fie ^ f nd problems - Actin g Professor Harris 

925 1930. Rural Sociology. (Major.) Fall quarter. A study of the rural 

tTe m i^p n rIf ty ;L meth0d 6 S 0f S T ey ’ th - e p ! ace of the rural schooUnd church in 
rhni^fp 0 * th A V’ a ? d mvest ig at ions of conspicuously successful rural 

he heorv ,nH U S t ; hU f rCh n ? eth ° d ?’,^ fll S e added ‘° ‘he usual discussion o 

u^ertaL ( m‘ e «l e .-r rS) i Rural Society (Ma i or -) This course 

sp^ial investigations and ” stSdy 7meft^d mean“to oration 

“ ^ProSTwoSd* 6 h ° me ’ ‘ he SCh °° ! ’ ‘ he ChUrCh ’ and the commun - 

^mrai fZ“!J ° Ci0l0gy \ 5 '! IS - Study of rural P® 0 ^. ™ral community 
ms titutions, rural culture, rural social process, rural social disor- 

hp nn !l? n an r° rganizatlon ’ and rura i' ur ban accommodation. Emphasis will 

rural DeoD^nfre 11 of . 1 t 1 hese data ! n Professional and vocation/service to 
C P e °P le< Classes will meet 4 times each week, with the equivalent of 

tom^cl^ Week ? S0C j al fi u eld trips ’ first - hand Acid studied ! special 

PrSor Sen 6 ^ ^ ° ther S ° dal laborator y work a * arranged. 

^nmhlpmc S ^ mina \ in Rur . al s °tiology 2 Vz hrs. An advanced study of selected 
problems m rural sociology. The interests of the students will guide the 

reports° an^cHticafn^ ye ^ t0 y6 p r ' S t udents will engage in social research, 
re?ulK ’in nr^ ^i dl ^ ussl0 . ns - Emphasis will be upon the utilization of 
l qIq i cki E Vr problems in rural areas. Professor Brewer. 

1949-1951. Rural Social Organization. 4 hrs. A study of rural social organiza- 

S/rfS"" 1 T' lf, adersh ;P' rura l-urban relationships® rural 

and iSi Emp ^ asis wlU , be u P on social planning to meet the needs 
iq<i inS PC°Pj e m rural society. Professor Brewer. 

1951-1955. Seminar in Rural Social Organization. 4 hrs. An advanced study in 

^opl Pr prof^L7Bre^L^ aS ^ S ° dal p]anning t0 meet needs of ™ ral 

^Profestor Brewer S ° ci ° lo8y - 3 hrs - An advanced study of rural society. 

TI f Ru \ al C hut ? h ' A study of present conditions, possibilities and 

program S RLnmmp C ^ U t eS ’t P i annm ^ and administerin g a comprehensive 
p gr m. Recommended to students plannmg for summer extension service 

student pastors, and students anticipating rural charges. Professor E /ohS 
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equivalent of 3 hours each week J iiT, • 4 ! imes T h W( r ek with the 
19S2 a i«% W r rk aS arranged ' Pressor Breter"^ ° nearby panshes and “ 

Sources tfTal"c tmZZ vaSsiSnM StUdy °J the problems a " d 
ties (10,000 population and less) with^mnW 0 '™ and , cou . ntr y communi- 

ISsfigfs" P^TbS” 8 ^ adm “- 

va 5 „L^ y i' the sisrr&M and 2 *». ^ ^ 

Brewer. * ft h t wn and countr y communities. Professor 

1963-1968. Church and Rural Community 4 hrs A 4 

1946-1948. Workshop: Rural Church Problems and Pmorn™ 01 / u ^ 
sideration of specific problems of tL l Z Program 214 hrs. Con- 

program. Professor Brewer 1 ChurCh ° r Special aspects of the 

19 proble 4 m 9 s ^ hrS ', A n StUdy ° f ^ 

on the needs of the studems S !Z T year t0 year > pending 
i9 d,scussions will constitute The m^lf £^3 Si 2* *** 

studied will depend on the needs of thJ ctLt * v' .. topics to be 

»r s S k er and ^ di “ wm^ut«imSl 0 S 

19 ofVe^rr s InTp^mSs C of“chtc 4 he rS ' 1" adva "“ d study 

1946-47. Soda kale . , 

of the occupation of the rural ministry and the dutiesanH 1 th l ? 0cl0 [°gy 
characterize the minister’s social rol P in t4l , e duties and relationships which 
Brewer. 00131 role m tke rural community. Professor 

1946-1948. Agricultural Economics 2 V 2 hr* A c 

resources, farm markets, and their relationfhte to' 
on rural standards of livine agricultural „™ ips J 0 wor d trade - Emphasis 
. f°, r community welfare. Profesfor Brewer. P ra,lves > and the “"Plications 

munity, its^pTopl^mS^ 011:31 com ' 

Brewer.a*'°„ and -rve/techniquJ^b^S^^S 

1946-1948 . Rural-Urban Population Trends . 214 hrs A studv nf th a r 

Ksittsssssssssas 
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to meet the local needs of rural people through democratic processes. Pro- 
tessor Brewer. 

1946- 1948. Practicum: Creative Writing for the Rural Church. VA hrs. A 
study of methods, materials, and opportunities in the field. Practice writing 
will be emphasized. Professor Brewer. 

1947- 1948. Financing the Town and Country Church. 2Vi hrs. A study of 
policies and methods of financing rural churches. Emphasis will be placed 
on working out a financial program for the church or churches involved 
Professor Brewer. 

1947- 1948. Rural Church and Public Relations. 2Vi hrs. A study of ways to 
mteipret the rural church and its program to the community. Consideration 
will be given to methods and materials to use in worship bulletins, church 
paper, and newspaper writing, and in other ways to relate the church to its 
rural public. Professor Brewer. 

1947 1948 .Workshop: Area Supervision of Town and Country Churches. 
5 hrs. Study of principles and procedures of suoervision of town and country 
churches. Limited to persons who have supervisory responsibilities for town 
and country churches on a state, county, district, or other area basis Pro- 
fessor Brewer. 

1948- 1949. The Church in the Community. 2 hrs. Methods and techniques of 
surveying the community in the interests of effective church leadership. 
Divided between the urban and the rural situations. Professor Brewer or 
Jackson. 

1949- 1961. Church and Community. 4 hrs. An analysis of the major types and 
sizes of modern communities as settings within which local churches func- 
tion, with emphasis upon field research in selected church-community situ- 
ations. Professor Brewer or Weber (1959-61) 

1961-68 Church and Community. 2 hrs. A sociological study of the nature of 
church and community plus their interrelationships in various types of 

modem communities. The basic course assumes an. introductory knowledge 
of sociology. 

1954-1968. Church and Community Workshop. 4 hrs. A workshop approach 
to the problems and programs of rural and urban churches and communities 
set in the midst of the dynamics of modern society and culture. A special 
staff will provide competent leadership for this in-service training workshop 
during the summer. 



Dr. E. Calvin Baird of Memphis Theological Seminary has provided the 

following outline of developments in a relatively new department. 

1 . The first courses offered by the Cumberland Presbyterian Theological 
seminary were offered during the academic year 1944-45. The courses 
were under the direction and taught by Dr. John E. Gardner whose spe- 
cialty is Christian education. The courses offered were: 

The Church in the Rural Sections 
The Church and Social Problems 

2. The courses listed above were subsequently (the next year and thereafter) 
taught by Dr. William T. Ingram who occupied the chair of missions and 
whose specialty was (and is) theology. Both Drs. Gardner and Ingram 
brought to their work considerable experience in working with town and 
country churches. 

3. In 1953, the nomenclature for course offerings became The Church and 
Its Community. The offerings were witnin the framework of Practical 
Theology. The following courses were listed in the catalogue: 

Rural People and Their Social Groupings 
The Rural Community 
The Rural Church Situation 
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The Church and Social Problems 

The Rural Church Program 

The Urban Community and the Urban Church 

Seminar in Rural Life 

Thesis in Church and Community. 

4. The Reverend E. Calvin Baird was employed part time as assistant pro- 
fessor to teach the courses mentioned above for the 1953-54 academic 
year. (See pg. 34, General Assembly Minutes). 

5. In 1954, the General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
approved the establishment of a Rural Church Development Foundation 
and the employment of the Reverend E. Calvin Baird as director. In this 
role, Mr. Baird was to give half time to the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary to teach the courses mentioned above and to super- 
vise field education. The remaining half of his time was to be given to 
parish development throughout the denomination and act as dean of In- 
Service Training for the Board of Missions. 

6. In 1957, the offerings in the department were changed to the following:* 

The Church and Its Community Setting 

The Family in a Changing Society 

The Program of the Town and Country Church 

The Program of the Urban Church 

Seminar in Church and Community 

Thesis in Church and Community 

"‘Note the change from courses in rural church and community to courses 
emphasizing Town and Country. At the same time, courses in urban church and 
were being offered. The key notion became community with var- 
iability in types of communities vis-a-vis mission strategy. 

7. The Church Development Foundation ceased to exist in 1961. At this 
time, work formerly done by the Director was assigned to executive staff 
members of the Board of Missions. The change marked the beginnings of 
increased offering each year of the courses listed in the catalogue. Mr. 
Baird accepted the call to become associate professor of Church and 
Society and Field Work Director. 

8. Previously to this time, Mr. Baird’s credentials for teaching were limited 
to a Th.M. degree from Louisville Presbyterian seminary and his field 
experience. Mr. Baird asked for and received permission to begin work on 
a doctorate in the sociology of religion at Princeton Theological Seminary. 
At the time of this writing (February, 1968), he is awaiting the scheduling 
of his oral examination on his dissertation with expectation of receiving 
the Th.D. degree this June, 1968. 

9. At this juncture, Church and Society became a department of the seminary 
on equal status with other departments. The departments are: (1) The 
Biblical Basis of the Christian Faith, (2) Church History, (3) The 
Doctrinal Expression of the Faith, (4) Christianity and Personality, (5) 
Church and Society, (6) Pastoral Ministry. 

The courses currently being offered in the social sciences are: 

The Church and Social Change 

Religion, Society, and the Individual 

The Family in a Changing Society 

Sociological Analysis and the Planning Process 

Seminar in Church and Community 

Seminar in the Sociology of Religion 

Thesis in Church and Society 

10. Perhaps it is significant to note that the above courses are now offered at 
the theoretical level of social science with emphasis on analyses. 

We quote from the catalogue of Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
their program in Town-Country Church Leadership. C. R. McBride is the 
professor in charge. 






Major in Town-Country Church Leadership 

This major affords students an opportunity to become well acquainted 
with the town-country culture of American life in which he will work, and to 
be aware of its unique values, current needs, and future trends. It also enables 
him to become proficient in the various techniques which can match the 
resources of the gospel and the church to the opportunities of the town-country 
community. 

This major will be composed of twelve semester-hours of courses selected 
by the student under the guidance of the professor. Within this major, a student 
must take a three-hour seminar course in order to satisfy graduation require- 
ments. 

Town-Country 201 — Town-Country Church In A Changing Society: A 
study of the place of contemporary churches in Christian strategy in the light 
of the history of the town-country church movement in America. Consideration 
will be given to the concept of the town-country minister, the characteristics of 
the seven rural regions, and the basic elements with which the town-country 
church must work if it is to accomplish its mission. This is a basic course to 
additional study in the town-country field. Three hours. Offered each year. 
Professor McBride. 

Town-Country 202 — The Church and the Land: A study of the relation- 
ship between the church and natural resources with special attention given to 
the history of the farmers’ movement, the programs of various rural organiza- 
tions and cooperatives, problems arising out of current trends in rural life, 
and the ethical factors involved in government farm policy. Three hours. 
Offered in alternate years (1967-68). Professor McBride. 

Town-Country 205 — The Christian Home In Town-Country: A study 
designed to help Christian leaders bring town-country families into closer 
alignment with Christ and his church. Two hours. Offered in alternate years 
(1968-69). Professor McBride. 

Town-Country 207 — Readings In The Town-Country Church Movement: 
An intensive discussion course based upon selected readings in the literature of 
the town-country church movement in America. Three hours. Offered in alter- 
nate years (1967-68). Professor McBride. 

Town-Country 210 — Church And Town-Country Culture: An intensive 
study of the dynamics involved in the interaction between the church and its 
town-country culture. Attention will be given to the responsibility of the church 
to its community and to ways by which the church may permeate the culture. 
Three hours. Offered in alternate years (1968-69). Professor McBride. 

Town-Country 212 — Clinical Observation and Survey: Oppcrtunities 
will be given for guided observation and surveys of town-country churches and 
their communities. The class will meet three periods a week and will be respon- 
sible for week-end trips and surveys. Four hours. Offered each year. Professor 
McBride. 



Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary offers this interesting collabo- 
ration with rural social scientists under the guidance of Professor Hendricks. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
SOUTHEASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Spring Semester, 1967-68 

A semina.r on Agricultural Education designed for community leaders and 
conducted by visiting specialists. 

Directed by Professor Garland A. Hendricks. 
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Carolina!*” 18 professors trom North Carolina State University, Raleigh, North 

Time: 7:00 to 9:00 o’clock each Thursday evening. 

Place: Room 101 Appleby Building, 

Credit: Two semester hours. 

for hwl te , nd ‘ mCe: A s !, udent is ex P ected to attend all class sessions. In order 
hvodiour cKs Ve Credlt ’ ” ' S " eCeSSary that he attond at least eight of the ten 

report ! onl thf'i ^Mtowtagtooks: ‘° ^ and preSent a briet witten 

r . J and Tiber j or The Future, Report of the National Advisory 

D^S? w n ash,n° g to“ d D F ? Cr ' ^ ,967 ’ U ' S Supa ™“ 

D Agriculture /2000, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 

Washhigton^D^C* ° f AgrkuUure ’ 1967 • 11,6 U - s - Department of Agriculture, 

discufseT TLT?Lr! U< !, ent |J S CX , P 5 Cte l t0 P re P are a report on each subject 
r h “ re Pfrt sh .°, u ! d “elude: Name of the student. Date and subject, 

dSu«£n T f he , v,sltu ? g spe 0131181 - A synopsis of the lecture and class 

reEtn iid ■!' "I ev “ lua "° n of the lecture and class discussion as it 
relates to life in our churches today. 

February 1. ‘‘The Role of A School of Agriculture and Life Sciences in 
Soaety.” Dr. E W. Glazener, Director of Instruction, The 
School of Agriculture and Life Sciences. Mr. F. S. Sloan Pro- 
fessor of Adult Education. 

"Sociology in Today’s World.” Dr. Selz C. Mayo, Head 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 

Economics and Economic Development in International Coun- 

n eS V T ° ussa,nt > Head > Department of Economics. 

T 7 u Maddox, Professor of Economics. 

February 22. ^Soils.”^ Dr. R. J. McCracken, Head, Department of Soil 

February 29. “Plant Sciences.” (Crops and Horticulture). Dr. P. H Harvey 
Head, Department of Crop Sciences. Mr. John Harris, In 
Charge of Horticultural Science Extension. 

Animal Sciences.” (Animal Science and Poultry Science). 

t?‘ i Si P° rterfieId > Head, Department of Animal Science, 
ur. H. W Garren, Head, Department of Poultry Science. 
Bmlogieal and Agricultural Engineering and Food Sciences.” 
r ‘ , _r* Hassler, Head, Department of Biological and Agricul- 
tural Engineering. Dr. W. M. Roberts, Head, Department of 
Food Science. 

Agricultural Information and Agricultural Education.” Dr. 
Cayce Scarborough, Head, Department of Vocational Agricul- 
Education. Mr. Tom Byrd, A Journalism Major. 

Ministers and the Sciences.” Dr. Charles Pugh, Extension 
Economist in Charge of Farm Management and Public Affairs. 
Ministers and the Sciences.” Dr. Richard A. King, Professor 



February 8. 
February 15. 



March 7. 



March 14. 



March 21. 



March 28. 
April 4. 
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APPENDIX V — REPRESENTATIVE PROGRAMS IN COLLEGES 

OF AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPLES FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PASTORS AT LAND-GRANT UNIVERSITIES 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Conference 

A significant national conference on planning continuing education for 
town and country pastors at land-grant colleges and universities was held at 
the University of Wisconsin in May 1960. Policies developed at that confer- 
ence provided the guidelines for this pamphlet. 

Background 

Working relationships between land-grant universities and churches for 
the betterment of town and country communities go back more than 50 years. 
Continuing education programs to aid professional workers of town and 
country churches have made a significant contribution in developing leadership. 

“Town and country” here means the agricultural community, including 
not only farmers but all people who reside in villages and smaller cities. 

With rapid economic and social changes taking place today, there is a 
growing need for over-all community understanding and cooperative action. 
The land-grant university and its Cooperative Extension Service recognize 
that they have a responsibility to work with the church as a community institu- 
tion. The leadership position of the church in the community can be helpful to 
the Extension Service in bettering the community. 

Church leaders, increasingly concerned with the totality of life, are attach- 
ing new importance to the role of the land-grant universities in acquainting 
pastors with the socio-economic realities of our day. 

Dr. A. F. Wileden, University of Wisconsin, stated the land-grant institu- 
tion’s interest as follows: 

“Our task as public educators with a responsibility to all the people is to 
concern ourselves with the church as one of our social institutions, and to 
explore the various ways in which we as public educators can make the church 
. . . more efficient and more effective as a social institution, both in its own 
right and as an aspect of the total community life of which it is a part.” 

Dr. J. E. Hutchinson, Texas A & M College, says that conferences planned 
for the continuing education of town and country pastors should give clergy- 
men a better understanding of social resources and trends — information dis- 
tinct from church sponsored inservice denominational training. “Thus the land- 
grant college can make its resources available to a most important community 
institution — the church — and in this way discharge more effectively some of 
its own responsibility to the community.” 

Types of Programs 

A conference is a short event held for fellowship, inspiration, and instruc- 
tion. It is open to all. One-to three-day conferences acquaint participants with 
current trends and new developments. 

A school is defined as a training experience of at least five days; prefer- 
ably ten days; duration. The level of instruction and the purpose of the school 
should be widely publicized to encourage the attendance of pastors who have 
adequate prerequisites in education and experience. 

Schools may have either state or regional appeal. At the state level they 
should, in the main, be programmed for parish pastors, emphasizing state re- 
sources and problems. Regional schools should be planned for administrators 
and persons who have been at state schools. 



How To Develop A Program 

Purpose — Church and university leaders should recognize what the program 
is, what it can do, and what it should not be expected to do. They must see its 
unique contribution to the total continuing education needs of pastors. 

It should not be conceived as a “spiritual retreat.” It is an educational 
experience for pastors in which the university makes its resources available. 

Many land-grant universities have a tradition of service to special interest 
groups. This tradition serves churches and other fields according to their needs. 

The continuing education program discussed here contemplates educa- 
tional cooperation at a level which can be participated in by all church groups. 

Involveme :t — The Cooperative Extension Service of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the land-grant institution will take the lead in contacts with church 
groups. The Extension staff will involve appropriate resources of the university 
in developing a program. They are the focal point for information and the 

channel for community mstitutions, such as the rural church, to the resources 
of the university. 

Sponsorship — The program should be interfaith in scope, with all church 
groups m the area invited to participate. 

Experience has shown the importance of a structure that will insure co- 
operative university-church planning. 

A broadly-based group, which represents the churches of the state, and 
preferably appointed by church administrators, should suggest program ideas 
and promote attendance. 66 F 6 

A university-wide committee, representing leaders in research, teaching, 
and extension, is also essential to planning. Understanding and support by 
administrative officials is necessary to involve the university staff. 

Curriculum The subject matter of these continuing education programs for 
town and country pastors at land-grant colleges will be concerned with the 
environment in which the church serves — the economic, social, and cultural 
aspects of the community. Other aspects of the total continuing education of 
the pastor (theological studies, spiritual growth, and churchmanship problems) 

will e excluded and left to denominational or interdenominational schools 
and conferences. 



The university should develop program content and provide teachers. The 
program content should be tailored to the pastors’ needs. 

Church leaders must state these needs in relation to curriculum possibili- 
ties. They should recognize that theological studies cannot be programmed in 
the curriculum, although time can be allotted for denominational meetings 

The most successful programs provide: 

• An understanding of the community— its economic, social, psychologi- 
cal, and cultural aspects; current developments and trends, their impacts on 
people and organizations, and their implications for organizations and agencies. 

• Awareness of the services and programs of the university and resources 
in the community. 

• Instruction in methodology and skills in education, leadership, and 
community organization. 



• Demonstration of how to inventory and study a community. 

• Discussion on applying program content to church programs. 
Recruitment and Attendance — Attendance must be the responsibility of 
church leadership. Scholarships are helpful. 

The university-church planning committee should provide program infor- 
mation well in advance of the time when the school will be held. 

Church executives should be encouraged to schedule individuals to attend 
these schools. Recruitment cannot be left to chance. It is most practical and 



schedule ^ cllurclies t0 plan * or attendance of their pastors on a regular 



Key church leadership should interpret to church executives the value of 
continuing education at the land-grant universities. 

Pastors benefit most from a school if they understand its purposes. Know- 
ledgeable church leaders can help orient prospective students. Church leaders 
can promote this understanding by participating in these schools themselves. 

Curriculum for the 7th Annual Great Plains Church Leadership School 
to be held July 7-18, 1969 at Colorado State University, Fort Collins Colo 
1969 Curriculum ’ 



Sociology I — (First year partici- 
pants) 10 hours 

Problems Resulting from Migration 

a. Analysis of the Problem 

b. The Effect on Institutions 

c. The Effect on Human Re- 
sources 

Sociology II — (Second year parti- 
cipants) 10 hours 

Developing Human Resources 
in the Great Plains Area 

a. Potential — Use of Human Re- 
sources 

b. Education and Training for a 
Modem Society. 

Economics I — (First year partici- 
pants) 10 hours 

Economics As Related to the Great 
Plains Area 

a. Principles of Economics 

b. Economics of the Great Plains 

Economics II — (Second year parti- 
cipants) 10 hours 

Influences Affecting the Economy 
of the Great Plains 

a. Government Farm Programs 

b. Specialization in Agriculture 

c. Diversification in Agriculture 

d. Agri-Business 

Political Science I — (First year par- 
ticipants) 10 hours 

Government in the Great Plains 
Area 

a. United States Government in 
the 60’s 



b. Organization and Purpose of 
Political Parties 

c. Analysis and Structure of Local 

Governmental Units. 

d. Responsibilities of Local Office 
Holders 

Political Science II — (Second year 
participants) 10 hours 

Government in the Great Plains 
Area. 

a. Financing Local Government 

b. Services Available through 
Local Government. 

c. Federal and State Relationships 

to Local Government 

d. Regional Governmental Struc- 
ture. 

Electives 

Set A (First week, choose two, one 
from each group.) 

Group 1 

Social Psychology 5 hours 

Instituting Change in Youth 
Programs 5 hours 

Application of New Technology in 
Church Education 5 V^urs 
Group 2 

Instituting Change in the Church 
The Church and the Community 
Set B (Second week, choose one.) 
Community Development 10 hours 
From Idea to Action 10 hours 
♦First week electives are one hour 
sessions. Second week electives are 
two hours of instruction. 



SHORT COURSES FOR PASTORS OFFERED AT WEST VIRGINIA 
UNIVERSITY 1961 TO THE PRESENT 
(courtesy of B. B. Maurer) 

The program of continuing education for clergymen at West Virginia 
University began in 1921 and continued over an unbroken span of sixteen 
years until 1937, as the annual State Minister’s Conference. Built around a 
central theme, the conferences were held at the State 4-H camp at Jackson’s 
Mill. Time has not permitted opportunity to search out the necessary historical 
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records to provide anything more than a brief summary of this period. Out of 
the State Ministers Conference however, emerged the West Virginia Council 
of Churches. 

No further record of continuing education programs for clergymen has 
J^ en . found after 1937 until 1961 when, through the initiative of the West 
Virginia Council of Churches, the West Virginia Pastors Conference was 
conducted at Jackson’s Mill, April 24-27. 

Following is an outline giving theme, dates, and place, of the programs 
conducted over the past eight years: 

1961 April 24-27, Jackson’s Mill State 4-H Camp 
West Virginia Pastors Conference 
Theme: “Diluting Myths of Religion” 

1962 September 17, 18, 19 and 24, 25, 26, a series of one day institutes 
were conducted at six centers across the state: Moundsville, Jackson’s 
Mill, Romney, Charleston, Logan, and Lewisburg in the Fall. 

West Virginia Rural Church Institutes 
Theme: “Facing Rapid Change in the Rural Community” 

October 21-23, Jackson’s Mill 
West Virginia Church Leaders Conference 

Theme: The Church and Area Development 
November 16-18, Jackson’s Mill 
West Virginia Clergy and Church Leaders Conference 
Theme: The Role of The Church in Combating Poverty 
November 8-10, Mont Chateau Lodge (near Morgantown) 
Appalachian Regional Leisure-Recreation Conference 
Theme: The Church and Leisure-Recreation 
Program shift from state to Appalachian Regional emphasis. 

August 9-10, West Virginia University Campus, Morgantown 
Appalachian Regional School for Church Leaders 
Theme: The Pastor in The Community 
Program shift from conference to two-week school 
May 15-26, West Virginia University Campus 
Appalachian Regional School for Church Leaders 
Theme: Communication and Community in Appalachia 
Date shift from Fall to Spring 
July 8-19, West Virginia University Campus 
Appalachian Regional School for Church Leaders 

Theme: Leadership Development in Church and Community. Date 
shift from Spring to Summer. Program shift from one year (two weeks) 
to three year (six weeks) cycle with combination of basic (core), and 
a variety of elective courses. Program designed for parish pastors and 

Continuing education for clergy moved from a part time to full time 
year-round, program with full time staff position. Threefold emphasis: 

1. Regional school 2. Community oriented service (a. community 
planning and development, b. institutional change, c. Leiure-recrea- 

ti°n) an< J 3. Resource to denominational and interdenominational 
groups: 

CONSTITUTION 
FOR THE NEBRASKA 

TOWN AND COUNTRY CHURCH COMMISSION 

Courtesy of Dr. Otto G. Hoiberg, The University of Nebraska, Lincoln Neb 
Statement of Purpose 

£ he J 0Wn and Country Church Commission, consisting of representatives of 
the University of Nebraska and denominations in Nebraska. 
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— Seeks to enrich and dignify rural living 

—Helps Tovvn and Country congregations understand their Christian 
mission toaay 

— Builds morale for town and country congregations 

— Offers fellowship on an Interdenominational basis 

—Provides a means by which the University and cooperating denomin- 
a ^P ns may join in furthering their common tasks 
shall be educational in nature and will conduct an annual Town and Country 
Cnurch Conference and carry on appropriate research. 

Membership 

Membership is open to all denominations within the state of Nebraska. 
Governing Body 

governing body shall consist of a Commission which shall be created by 
the election of two representatives, preferably a layman and a minister, from 
each of the cooperating denominations and by two representatives of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Field representatives or executive secretaries of denomin- 
ations with responsibilities for town and country programs are invited to attend 
Commission meetings without power to vote unless their denominational rep- 
resentation is not complete (2. The Executive Secretary of the Nebraska 
Council of Churches shall be a member of the Commission and the Executive 
Committee. The election shall be made by the town and country (or rural) 
organization of each denomination. In the event there is no such body the 
positions may be filled by appointment by the denomination’s head administra- 
tive officer m the state. Churches without representation on the Commission 
may provide a representative consultant to attend the meetings, but without 



Officers of the Commission 

The officers of the commission shall consist of President, Vice-president 
Secretary, and Treasurer. The Office of President shall be limited to a maxi- 
mum tenure of two years and the office shall rotate among the cooperating 
denominations. No limitation shall be set on other officers of the Commission 
In all cases, election shall be held annually, at the time of the Town and 
Country Church Conference. 

Frequency of the Commision Meetings 

The Commission shall meet annually at the time of the Town and Country 
Church Conference or as soon thereafter as possible and shall meet on call by 
the President when it is deemed necessary, or by written request of one-fourth 
of the official representatives of the denominations. Written notice of meetings 
will be sent out by the secretary to all commission members at least two weeks 
prior to the called meeting. 

The Executive Committee 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, Vice-president Sec- 
retary, and Treasurer of the Commission and the Executive Secretary of the 
Nebraska Council of Churches. The Commission may enpower the Executive 
Committee to act on business in the interim between commission meetings 
Finances ' 

The Town and Country Church Commission shall be financed by asking each 
cooperating denomination for the payment of the amount of one mill for each 
communicant member within the state. Eligibility to vote on the Commission 
is contingent upon the denomination’s payment of its share. The expenses of 
the Town and Country Church Conference should be covered by registration 
tees. If a deficit should occur, the balance will be made up by the Commission 
Expenses For Attending Planning Meetings y 
When the full Commission meets, each denomination is requested to take the 
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responsibility for the expenses incurred in travel by its representatives When 
Tr e P ^r?, U M-i Comn ? ,t ^ e u meet ?> the expenses will be borne by the Commission 

lnHdna f' ^ J sh ?. U b % P aid . at the rate of 50, and the cost of meals and 
lodging for the Executive Committee shall be paid by the Treasurer 
Cooperation 

>W P ,? T nd C ° untl 7 Chu F c ! 1 Commission seeks cooperation with the Uni- 
v r hy of Nebraska, the public schools, the Soil Conservation Service, the 
County ExtensionService, Public Health, the Nebraska Council of Church , s 
and other groups holding common interest. 

Amendments 

This constitution may be amended at any meeting of the Town and Country 
Commission by a two-thirds vote of qualified voters present and voting, pro- 
ving the proposed amendment has been sent out two weeks before the" stated 

i^ rn m ml^ ee f 8 ‘ amendment shall be filed with the execu- 

tive committee four weeks prior to the stated meeting. 

Ratification of the Constitution 

This Constitution was ratified at the annual Town and Country Church Com- 
mission Meeting in 1959. y v ' llurt ' n com 
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APPENDIX VII — TECHNICAL NOTES 

Data from the questionnaires were coded and punched on IBM cards. 
Frequency distributions were tabulated and they may be had for given data on 
inquiry to the director and payment of the costs of reproduction. Special cross 
tabulations or correladons are available similarly. It is hoped that other 
students will in examining the data discover relationships unobserved by the 
research team. 

Correlation Coefficients 

A final overall test of relationship between sociological test scores and 
pastoral performance in church and community involved expressing all eight 
pastoral performance scores as per cents of the highest score of each variable. 
The scores for each pastor were then averaged into two indices: the first four 
as an index of ecclesiastical performance and the last four as an index of com- 
munity outreach. Then the sociological scores were correlated with the two 
indices and the indices with each other. 

The following correlation coefficients were obtained: 

TABLE XXXIX. CORRELATION OF SOCIOLOGICAL TEST SCORES AND 
INDICES OF PASTORAL PERFORMANCE 





Sociological 
Test Scores 


Index of 
Ecclesiastical 
Performance 


Index of 
Community 
Outreach 


Sociological Test Scores 


1.0000 


.0328 


.1224 


Index of Ecclesiastical Performance 


.0328 


1.0000 


.1981 


Index of Community Outreach 


.1224 


.1981 


1.0000 



We test to see whether these coefficients are significantly greater than 
zero. 1 A correlation as large as .0328 between scores and ecclesiastical effec- 
tiveness would occur 56% of the time by chance alone if there were no actual 
correlation. But a correlation between scores and index of community out- 
reach as large as .1224 wo? Id occur only 2.6% of the time if there were no 

1 Margaret Jarman Haguod and Daniel O. Price, Statistics for Sociologists, New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1952, p. 424. 
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woildtcuV “ Vs^imL'mTenlholaJd ‘ W .'Wf", betWee " the 
genuine. * m ten thousand - We judge the latter two correlations 

From these correlations we may reason as follows- 

' tomanTm ^amplf" * " 0t related to ecclesiastical per- 

reach!°^' Ca * so P* 1 ‘ st ' cat ' on > s related positively to community out- 
Community outreach is positively related to ecclesiastical perform- 

4 ' haS ^ relationship to 

A further indication TthT ;Skl th „ KIU8h community outreach. 

high and low scorers on the sociological test P W?e.Tti, 0Ut °/ 3 com P arison of 
ance indices of the 23 pastors who scored 0 i n* 6 ecelesiastical perform- 
mumty outreach indices V % relat, ; d t0 . their com - 

the 5% level. A similar compS Jmong the \o ' 56 . results ’ ?«*« at 
yields no relationship at all. ® ^ pastors scoring 2 or less 

TA ““dVk^ TEST SCORES 

NornKgaa 95 PAST0RS » 

Sociological 
Test Scores 

Sociological Test Scores i nnnn 

iSdS of r cclcsiast . ica l Performance -ii477 

Index of Community Outreach 1555 



Index of 
Ecclesiastical 
Perform ance 

—.14777 

1.0000 

.3361* 



Index of 
Community 
Outreach 

.1555 
.3361* 
1.0000 



♦significantly greater than zero 

TAB 5^ L .UW^ 

SOUTHEASTERN* IITOSWCTON PASTORS W 



Sociological 
Test Scores 



Index of 
Ecclesiastical 
Performance 

.1439 
1.0000 
.1542 



Index of 
Communit 
Outreach 

.0937 
.1542 
1.0000 



Sociological Test Scores 1 00ftn 

&d2 n, Ecclesiastical Performance 439 
in dex of Community Outre ach .0937 

Regional breakdowns shown in Tables yt an ,' yt t • j- 
differences. The sample is too small to vMd corrdati^ 1 “ d -‘S ate ! u 8S esti 
than zero except in the relation betWMn y eccles^*a nL gn ' fiCantly grcatl 
munity outreach in the North Central JurSS W??*? 11 con 
negative in the correlation between eX-iow . ’ The fact that ‘he sign 

formance in the North Central JurisdictintPa *!? scor ? s . and ecclesiastical pei 
suggests possible regional ,n u the Southeaster 

meaningles s. umerences which may make the national figur 

and .36 between ecdwfj^ and^r!" whi< r h be found correlations of .3 

effective town and country churches. He found outreach in two samples o 

of town and country churches Sidnev F c ? r ^^ Ion in a third random samel 

Ecclesiastical EffecLen^^ A u S*“dy of the RelatioMUp fiS 

Churches in the United States — 19?? ^° 4 ? each To ^ n Country Metaodfa 
Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, 1959, p. 67-68.’ Northwcstcrn Umversity, Evanston, Illinois 
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